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The Breaking-point of Loyalty 


Field- 
thoughts 
from Pentagon spokesmen can cover up the 


N © amount of 
Marshal 


explanation by 
Alexander or second 
crime that was committed this week in 
Korea. With the express permission of the 
American Chiefs of Staff, an all-out air 
offensive has been launched against the 
Yalu power plants, which supply one-third 
of the electricity for Manchuria. At the 
moment when a new approach to 
the prisoner-of-war problem was being made 
on the highest level and in concert with 
Mr. Nehru, the American generals decided 
to strike a blow which complete 
nonsense of the eftorts ot 

Unfortunately this is not the first oc 
on which this kind of sinister interve 
has taken place. We recall General 
Arthur’s offensives, first to the 
then to the Yalu 
trmed to scotch peace 
Chinese intervention 
MacArthur's di al and the 
ment of the present armistice ne 
there the strange incident 
publication of a fictitious list of 
war prisoners 


had taken 


preeise 


makes 
legotiator 


ision 


Waist” 
Dp sie 
River, each dels 
talks and 
And 


even aitei 


Muss commen 
votiau 


was 
when the neg 

1 favourable turn. No we 
suspicion is growing into certainty that 

men in Tokyo and Washington whos: 
obstinate adherence to a 
frustrates negotiations 
near to agreement 

the MacArthurite contention that the 
Korean war can and must be liquidated by 


just 


are 
a “tough policy 

whenever they arc 
It is they who support 


an all-out blow against the Chinese people 
We do not believe that Mr. 
or Mr. Acheson shares this view. 
contrary, particularly in election ye 
to their interest to 
Arthurite thesis by 
armistice and “ bringing the 
home.” But unfortunately it 1s only too 
clear that neither the President nor the 
Secretary of State has any firm or continuou 
control of military The Americ: 
commander in the field its tradition 
given a latitude permitted to no British 
general, and the weakness of the Admini 
Stration means that the the civil 
authorities can only be spasmodicaliy e1 
forced Pentagon 
activities of Senator Mc¢ 


Lobby, 


Truman 
On the 
ar, if 1S 
disprove the Mac- 
successtully signing an 


boys back 


policy. 


will of 


on the Moreover, the 
rthy and the China 
of the Republican 
Acheson as an 


him to 


and the 


Mr 


uccess 


in smearing appease! 


mave ¢ 
alter conces 
policy. Mr 


armistice 


ompelled make 


coneession 
sion to the advocates of a tough 
fruman may sincerely want an 
to-day What he apparently 
cannot do ts to discipline those politician 
and generals who are determined to prevent 
the sam 
can only t 
Chine 


it, or (which comes to exacil 
thing) arc 
obtained by 
submission 
What should Britain do in these circu 
stances ? Mr. Churchill was 
piqued by the discovery th 
as littke and brushed off as 
Labour 


ynvinced that it 


battering the 


not on 
is consulted 
roughly as 


Prime Minister: he was 


any 


deeply 


bed also by the dangers he saw as 
clearly as Mr. Attlee or Mr. Bevan But 
he 1s irrevocably committed to the Anglo 
American alliance ; and, whatever was said 
privately to Mr. Acheson this week, Mr 
Eden had to whitewash the American 
last Wednesday’s debate. Their 
solution will be and to 
accept the a high 
British officer should be appointed to 
General Mark Clark’s staff, in 
ensure co-ordination, At an 


14 1 
' , , “rt ) 
this would cCertamiy 


distur 


action in 
to patch things up 
American proposal! that 


orde Lo 
earlier 
have been an 
Le Since it would have permitted the 
British to know well in advan 


stage 


improve 


what wa 

in Tokyo and to mal 

Washington bx 
it 1s 


uffice 


iore tl 


1d that loyalty have been exploitec 
for which the 
Korean war have 

and perverted 


has come 


purposes 


entered the 


for something m 

private protest 
public assurar 
Marshal Alexande: 
that “the Americans 
1 wondertul job in Korea.’ Mr 


a policy ot 
ield 

shington 

rl that unless, a 

Commander-in-Chiet, he impo 


on ni! 


nan should be told 
es his polic 
subordinates, and puts a stop to the 


provocative rearmament of Chiang Kai-shek 














































































































































































































































































































































































































_ 
on Formosa, Britain will withdraw her troops 
from Korea. 

There are those who will tell us that such 
an action will play into the hands of the Com 
munists: we cannot afford a rift in the united 
front. But the alternative to-day is to condone 
utterly irresponsible actions, which make an 
armistice impossible. Better to have it out now 
with our American allies than to wait until the 
next incident of this kind precipitates World 
War III 
Wages and Prices 

rhe rejection by the Railway Executive of 
the three railway unions’ claim for a 10 per 
cent. wage advance is the first reply to the new 
round of wage-demands recently launched by 
most of the big union It presumably fore- 
shadows a general policy of resistance, at any 
rate up to a point, to the claim that wages shall 
be increased by enough to offset recent rises in 
the cost of living, including those caused by 
the Budget. The response to be given during 
the next few days to the miners, who are ask 
ing for a good deal more than the railwaymen 
will probably show more clearly how the wind 
is blowing 

With production at its present level, a general 
rise in wages will be bound to have inflationary 
effects unless it is accompanied by measures 
of financial deflanon powerful enough to cause 
a considerable amount of unemployment. But 
the trade unions cannot be expected on that 
account to forgo their claims unless they are 
convinced that the sacrifices they are asked to 
make are being fairly shared; and at present 
their members feel no such conviction. Mr 
Butler endeavoured on Tuesday to persuade 
members of the T.U.C. Economic Committee 
“wage restraint’; but 
though he could point to substantial falls in the 


that there must be 


price of industrial raw materials and even of 
some durable consumers’ gz ods, he seems to 
have failed to convince his audience that the 
food element in the cost of living was yet stabi 
lised. Apart from the fact that the full effect 
of the cut in subsidies has not yet been felt, 
the average price of imported food last month 
was 6 per cent. higher than a year ago, and 
there is no sign of any downward turn 

The Chancellor's real trouble, of course, is 
that any substantial increase in the general 
level of wages would aggravate, through its 
impact on export prices, the balance-of-pay 
ments problem. Last month’s trade returns 
were not encouraging, and it looks as though 
Britain may have a net debit balance of the 
order of £250 m. in 1952, even after allowing 
for receipts of dollar aid 


Boxing the Party Compass 


The changed tactics of the French Com 
munists at the beginning of this month, when 
the Paris riots and the abortive strikes suggested 





that M. Billoux’s article in Caiuers du Con 
munisme might be the harbinger of a tough 
sectarian phase, were not, it seems, a new “ line 
but a serious deviation. At last week's meeting 


of the central committee, both Billoux and ths 


wife of M Thorez were taken to task and 
admitted their “errors.”” According to Etienne 
Fajon, the most important party leader in the 


absence of Thorez in Moscow and Duclos in 


prison, Billoux’s “call to action” was misinter- 
preted, and no account was taken of local con- 
ditions. The call for a general strike in the Paris 
area was ill-conceived and sectarian, and merely 
one of a number of similar mistakes made 
recently by the French C.P. There had been, 
for instance. polemical attacks upon non-Com- 
munists who were “sincere partisans of peace,” 
though differmng from the C.P. on many issues 
And the erring leaders had concentrated their 
fire on the French bourgeoisie without any dis 
crimination. and had thus failed to take advan 
tages of its mternal contradictions. Similarly 
(and here M. Fajon seemed to follow very closely 
the new emphasis in Soviet propaganda) there 
had been too much talk about the “treachery 
of the French ruling class and not enough about 
its ““warmongering American masters.’ 

Fajon then rehearsed C.P. policy in terms 
which were closer to the “united front from 
below” than to the “militancy” of the anti 
Ridgway riot. He stressed the C.P.’s desire for 
legality, its wish to avoid the impression of panic 
and, above all, its hope for close collaboration 
with “broad” clements in the fight for peace 
It seems that there is a real fear in the higher 
ranks of the C.P. lest sectarian policies lead to 
a dangerous tsolation. This can be seen in Fajon’s 
insistence that “ political” strikes must be 
directly reiated to wage struggles—a tactic which 
the French ©.P. has used widely and succes 
fully in the past. There can be no doubt that 


1 


Fajon has laid down a course more likely to pay 


Gargantua Orders Dinner 

*resident Fruman’s Materials Policy Com 
mission, presided over by Mr. W, S. Pale: 
now published the opening volumes of its com 





prehensive report; and the first volume contains 
a summary of the whole. In 1950, it is pointed 


out, the U.S. was using 2,500 million tons 





18 tons a head of the population—of raw 
materials; and over the past century the 
national production has roughly doubled every 
25 year: issuming this rate of increase 
which the report says may be an understate 
ment—it is reckoned that the total demand for 
materials wii ive increased by 50 or 60 per 
cent. over that of 1950 by 1975, and that the 
demand for minerals will have double« For 
electricity the estimated increase is 260 pet 
cent. and fer water for industrial use 170 per 
cent k 





r agricultural products, on the other 


hand, only a 40 per cent. rise is allowed for, 


and for umber only 10 per cent hese est 
mates involve a considerable increase in Ameri 
In 1950 the U.S 


materials, and by 


can dependence on imports 
mported 9 per cent. of its 
1975 it wall be importing between 15 and 25 
cent. These estimates, which may be too low 
confront the rest of the world with a formidabk 


problem of competing with the American giant 


for supplics of scarce goods Chey e als 
likely to mean high prices for many materials, 
and therev umulus to their development 


in the less advanced countries which 
workable resourc The report conclude 

n view of expanding American demands, th 
policy of “Buy American” should b 

doned entirely, and the U.S. “ must reject self 
sufficiency as a policy and instead adopt th 
policy of the lowest cost requisition of materials 


wherever secure supplies may be found 
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Dr. Mossadeq at Home 


£8, 1Y5 


With the vista of protracted legal wrangles at 
The Hague and in Aden, Dr. Mossadeq has 
returned to face Persia’s domestic troubles. The 
detention of the Rose Mary has shown him that 
Persia cannot hope to run enough oil through 
what is virtually a British blockade to provide 
even a trickle of foreign currency or to raise 
credit for barter deals. Yet the modern elements 
in Persia’s economy are slowly grinding to a halt, 
for lack of parts and essential supplies, while the 
country faces fiscal collapse. If there were any 
viable alternative, either to Dr. Mossadeq as 
Premier, or to his policies, he would by now 
have returned to near-obscurity. But there is 
no coherent or organised opposition, nor one 
figurehead around whom it could coalesce. 
There is talk that M. Makki, the ambitious 
firebrand who came forward as the most ard 





of t 


he oil nationalisers, may be trying to put 
together an alliance of the oil workers and 
yart of the Army, with the eventual aim of mak- 
1g a settlement with Anglo-Iranian that could 
xe dis And there 
ver Persian politicians who would be glad 
to step into the Premier’s shoes if they knew 
what to do afterwards. But the events of the la 


| 
t ruised as a Persian “ victory.” 


enn 


ire ot 


year have made it virtually impossible for any« 
to depart from Mossadeq’s oil policy, while 
that policy makes it impossible to govern 
Persia effectively or to make its economy work 
It begins to look as if the choice may be between 
1 stift military dictatorship, or the domination 
of Persia by an even more reactionary i 
shackle Muslim regime under the spirit 
negative guidance of Kashani. 





Writers, Artists and Income Tax 


Mr. Butler was less than generous in stone 
walling, as he did last week, the Labour effort 
to obtain more equitable taxation of the carn 
ngs of writers and comparable creative artists 


His plea that drafting difficulties are insuperable 


was unconvincing; and as for his suggestion that 
nothing can be done until the Royal Commission 
on Taxation has devised a comprehensive 
scheme to cover all professional earnings, the 
fact is that the current Finance Bill does differ 
entiate in authors’ favour by providing that 
advances from publishers on account of future 
royaliies may be averaged over the period taken 
to write the bock-—up to a maximum of three 
years Phis, however, is not enough: there 1s 
no logical argument for treating the lump-sum 
payment of an advance differently from subse 
quent lump-sum payments of royalties accruc 

and provision should also be made for the ca 


of an author whose books, after an initial chilly 


into popularity and big sale Surel 





to achieve justice in the case of creatiy 
rtists—writers, painters, sculptors and com 
posers—whose earnings are notoriously subject 


wild fluctuations, is to allow them consisienth 





to average over three years the actual rece 
which they obtain for their work his co 
cession, which need not be extended to « 

r ho may fair egarded as hiring 
‘ their services like of other professi 

en. could well be applied to the e of auth 
who sell their copyright outright for a lump sum 


recisely as a painter sells his pictur 
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WESTMINSTER very natueally to focus on Mr. Chuschill, who ts be the fire a See See 


Men in Possession 
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i Lope ti ‘ u ike Lo pre I t 1) ‘ ! Prout t ‘ I 
iq t future the Government i cure in its | public, Mr. ¢ rchill is still a bolwho M fo \ Ma t i 
4 ! it Westminster Eight months after th ¢ , vid in Pa { i | \ " 
1950 election, the Labour Governmenr had been while the going ‘ h would run tt bee 4 \ Butlet W< ive 
defeated in the Commons, whi the 1 irsting the Tory Party a ea M Z to Ww back. We ha » regain 
lay ty in the Lords hung like a thundercloud ( s critics know this a ‘ vy well ’ K “ ‘ \ 
Right. By means of Prayers and other \ 
i night ittungs, the Government was undei 
} heavy tactical pressure; and it was obvious that 


bare half-dozen, 


durance, 





























































































































| i imon \ 
' ) ind to crack first {-day sleep Oppositt { ) ntional cal 
/ \ very different ituation confronts Mr ’ olicies Oo ( tral Bank are d ntal to 
Churchill to-day. Public opinion, as recorded by DUBLIN the count my Arc ol wnt on 
Gallup Poll, has mounted against his Govern New Issues in Ireland feren of M MacBridk vart 4 resolution 
ment with surprising speed and intensity 1 Correspondent writes: “T hat pent illing « Bank direc | un was 
But in terms of Parliamentary tactics he is. still 1eil rgies shadow-boxing a non-existent ct passed unanit ind Mr. MacBrid ud that 
ister of the field The Government has not d have talked themselves to tl point where Ireland st untry an ft world in 
en deteated and, on present form, will not be nearly talked the countrv into a real which the ( tral Bank 1 {1 as backing f ts 
(he demeanour of the Lords is as benevolent as Phus tersely has Mr. Costello put th currency t f a fe gn CGrovernment, 
June sunset, and the physical exertions of tt i the Opposition parties for a change of instead MW He d ibed 
present Parliament, though irksome to Conserva c nent. The questior no longer whether the posi | . On t Bud h 
tive M.P.s who in general tend to combine Parlia MM dissolutio iu i vid t f credit vled 
with business, have not been intolerab! Wai lot Yet vit I ‘ isi vet nust 
Mr. Churchill is thus in a position t y I I I f Mar b ! mr. Mer, ¢ tello, 
| { iw -cure on his Parliamentary flank \ nent ft polit thoug! " t ib financial 
I in respond to public discontent by sittings in ficat rm 1 All 1 many Iii pl t 
tight and waiting for better days. It is common! I nething like genius are now beings ed up a 1 tleru to 
{ at Westminster that his intention to pre ting election issu most favourable to vha I vn a acred cow | I 
ide « r the Coronation and then appeal to the ind in g the right moment to Bi: | | nd theu Government ar 
iccompanying mood of patriotic irresponsibility il to the country Phe pundits who ca rt ! i t \ mut 
I: Four-Power talks with Stalin could be on { outcon of the present situation other t " of anv I G rment | ied 
ibout the same ume, so much the better in a considerable defeat for Mr. de Valera a I th bordinat hat task It 
| Some icl ea may be in the back of his min robably right: but iti yvorth ren ibering that i i at Mr. ¢ t to 
t ld b in st ik t attribut I land the inevitable never nv il ty tron terling t “A hat 
firm definition of a plan. The important thi he election will be noteworthy that it lt ni | 
that t Parliament can, on the mechani 
atic run its term. And Mr. Churct 
to cast the sweets of office lighthearted N = . > % 
s ypponents line reasons for this 1 t Can iE rael Survive . 
tortable situation are twofold In tl 
pla the majority enjoyed by the pt t In the past few months the news from Israel ha aking himself personally responsible for the 
G nt n fact, a working majot been very alarming. Despite a whole series of ire 
! prepared to work. Secondly, o hscal and economic measut culminating Yet the political situation remains tense, with 
pve ey ee nee the recent withdrawal of the currency and Mapa the Nenni-type Social ring a 
Whip’s office. Mr. Buchan ete one rced loan—inflation mounts, and the gap be dangerou blackma lon th G wernmet ; Th 
G ment Chief Whip, is subjec dtoacertain UWeeN exports and imports widen Even der f Mapai, the orthodox Labour Party 
nt of good natured raillery from the Opp assurance (given after a high-powered n ” imnot agree to cut the nation’s fantastically in 
t i the political journalists for the faded ‘© Washington) that essential supplies for th Hated wage bill because they know that, if they 
ihcence of his appearance, and for what hext six months had been assured, was proved imps further austerity, they may lose control 
| nsidered to be his influence in some of the mo unwarranted. Although the small minority who | of the trade unions to their Left-wing rivals. who 
i ibsurd Government appointment But, as a live in collective settlements are sul prospero | that everything will go well once Israel 
H ( Whip, he is in the Margesson rl ind well fed, the swollen populations « | ha freed trom thralldom to dollar im 
. Plinarian who lea nothing to ch Aviv, Haifa and Jerusalem are desperately hard — peria rh ire also faced with a threat 
. 1950 Parhament he wa 8 fs up. Whether they get their ration in any wv t ul xtreme Right. Though the H thr 
ful rm neree bg " © Gor =a = may depend on the arrival of a single shy parhiamet ITy Successor t ” Irgun) i w in 
Now that the positions are reversed, he has found No wonder that the wildest rum re ¢ mificant th re 18 a recrudescence alls 
difficulty in beating ff the 1aphazard Trent including pred ions that th femocrat il \r l ic of Revisioni mn n h that 
his opposite number. the Santa Clat State 1s about to collapse, and that the Prin Israel ms can be solved by o nning 
ike Mr. Whiteley. Moreover, whatever critic Minister, Ben Gurion, will soon make himselt we Ar Priangle and pushing the frontiers to 
cisms mav be made of Gov nt appointment dictator, now that a Cabinet crisis has forced th the Jordan. Neverthel the present coalition i 
the Whip’s department has trengthened by resignation of the Finance Minister, Mr. Kay ll amply strong enough to hold its own against 
t How public opinion reacts to the tactical lan. A sober study of the situation indica vat tl tremist Politically, Israel i 
wats ow e Pas machin prod , these rumours are exaggerated It seen tor But what about economi Outsick b 
aut, | peer pes Mr B ¥ Hept Mr. instance, that Mr. Kaplan’s resignation was du too easily assume that the on use of 
, chibiie' peels Wat | ; ford nly to the state of his health: for the last two 1 risis 1S immigration. It sh Ib nem 
r the pre t . , ' 
| POTS AOE ee , years he remained in ofh wainst his d j ‘ r, that the ne i pula 
ie sd Seti di a over poll advice, until he completel) lapsed at a tion hardly outnumbers the Arabs who fled from 
atronage and, basically, over the repercu Cabinet meeting. As for the Mini hat w Israel. The ha new 
ns of the election campaign, which in rving it nce he has alway frankly, ] it i id very quickly b i 
rk ns to I - deceived manv Tory MP knows as little about economic Churchi ind as muserabk is tS neigh t th 


ely as ut did the voters. Discontent tend he is unlikely to risk his enormous prestige | Government were ready to permit the Je 
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from the Yer ind Iraq to be exploited a 

ersatz Arab labour But if that happes he 
Py 

whok ideal of Zionisn would have been 


thrown board. Israel's problem is that she 

trying to assunilate a new and ried popt 
lation and at the same time to continue build 
ing up a democratic Socialist community with 


European standards in a country of Oriental 


poverty Phe Arab peasants used to live in 
squalor fhe Jewish immigrant must be given 
housing, welfare services, education 

That this is the basic cause from which the 
economic crisi tems can be seen from a 
glance at citrus, Palestine’s main export before 
the war, aid still the most important Israeli 
product The war prevented the irrigation 


which orange trees demand, and so destroyed 
not only the Arab groves but a large number 
of the Jewish as well. In what was left, Jewish 
labour had often to replace cheap Arab labour 
With Jewish wage rates, citrus ts unprofitable 


unless the whole process, from ding the 





groves to packing the oranges or extracting the 


juice, is mechanised But mechanisation i 
only possible by replanting the trees farther 
apart, and it is six years before an orange tree 
bears fruit Chis task, as well as the introduc 
tion of the Cahforman method of watering the 
groves by sprinklers above the trees, instead 
of by piping water to the roots, is being slowly 
undertaken. But citrus exports are only one 
quarter of the pre-war level and wages are prob 
ably still too high 

Another reason for the crisis, which is usually 
overlooked, is the difficulty of maintaining an 
economy of full employment and fair shares 
including rationing, price control and subsidies 

in a naturally poor country whose main 


requirement is rapid industrialisation and whose 





main source of capital is an American Jewry with 
little understanding for Socialist experiments 
Had the new State been able strictly to control 
the investment of new capital from the U.S., 
it might have been able to control inflation, at 
least until the impact of the Korean war on 
world prices. As it is, the combination of well 
intentioned free enterprise by American Jewry 
with over-ambitious planning by the Israeli 





themselves has produced a wild internal inflation 
and a grave payments cri Far too often spler 

did new factories have been run up before any 
one has bothered to ask whether the forcign 
exchange will be available to purchase raw 
materials. Far too often manufacturers, making 


large profits on a booming home market, have 
ge | 


refused to produce for export—encouraged by 
the knc wledg« that poo! proauctiy \ and low 
quality would make it difficult to sell their 
goods overseas About a quarter of the new 


immigrants are children under fourteen; and a 


disappointing proportion of their parents show 
much aptitude either for agricultural labour or 
the modern production line. Traditionally small 
traders, their aim in life has been to set up a 
shop or a roadside café in the sprawling suburb 
of Tel Aviv—and their children. who will 
become useful citizens, are still a hool 
Add to these economic and social problems 

(1 the veakne *s Of an iIncxyx need and 
grossly underpaid civil service the cost of a 
huge standing army—victorious in battle and 
therefore exacting in its peacetime demands; 
and (3) the habit of relying on the philanthropy 








Ne aiesman and Nat } 2® 
world Jewry to evade economic realities—and hard-headed calculations of profit. It 
t is clear that immigration has not been the sol ide over the next three or four years unul her 
cause of the cr new and soberer agricultural and ind 
Moreove since January, though Gover plar lature, there is no intrinsic reas 
ment spokesmen cannot dare to admit it, the he should not achieve solve 
flood of immigrants has been nearly cut down But there sul! remaims the problem of he: 
to the tickle that Ernest Bevin permitted. relations with her Arab neighbours. When the 
Unless another Jewish community of the war ended, it was fondly hoped that the wound 
Diaspora is overtaken by disaster, there is no jt had caused would heal with time. There wa 
likelihood of another wave no reason tor this optimism, which was encour 


The problem, therefore. which faces Ben aged by the British and American Govern 


Gurion 1s to organise the present manpower ments, and it has not been justified by eve 











ind resources of Israel into a workable coi rhe frontiers of the new State are still the 
nunity. In defeating the Arabs, the new State intolerable armistice lines, often cutting the 
achieved the impossible. He has now to pet villager off from his fields, severing the m: 

uade it to achieve the possible, to put an end lines of communication, and stoking the sullen 
to Utopianism (whether of the Free Enterprise fires of hatred between Arab and Jew. Four 


or the Socialist brand) without destroying years after the war ended, hundreds of th 
initiative and idealism, and to reach stability sands of Arab refugees in the Gaza strip, in 
without degenerating into a Levantine lethargy Jordan, mn Syria and Lebanon still live in utter 
There are some signs that this workaday job is destitution in U.N. camps, reminding tl 


‘ 
being undertaken The irrigation of the ulers of the Arab States—if they needed rx 
Northern Negev. as far south as Beersheba, is minding—of the ill-will it is their national duty 
nearing completion, and this year superbly to feel not only towards Israel but to Britair 
good crops have been obtained. Now the same and the U.S.A. as well. Quite recently, on the 
thing must be done in Galilee. When water technical level, a fairly compleie agreement wa 





has been piped to these lovely hills, Israel reached between Jordanian and Israeli repre 
sentatives for adjusting the most intolerable 


sential foodstuffs within her own froutiers. injustices of the armistice line. At the last 


should be able to produce 60 per cent. of het 


Apart from citrus, which we have discussed moment the Jordanian Government, remember 
already, the export potentials are few, but it ing that Abdullah was murdered for being pro 
is hoped that phosphate production at th Jewish, went back on the agreement rhev 
Southern end of the Dead Sea will soon be can hardly be blamed for doing so. So long 
under way. Otherwise, Israel must depend on Britain and America are exclusively concerned 
those light industries which can be developed with their military interests in this area, permit 
on the basis of available raw materials or of the refugees to rot, and show no interest what 
strictly limited allocations of foreign exchange. ever in Middle 

Up ull now she has relied far too much on Israeli will ret 





tastern development, th 





fund-raising *. What she needs now isaflowof hostile territory: they will weather their crises, 
investment attracted not by sentiment but by — but they will never be able to cure then 


Inverted Exile 


(By an American Correspondent) 


Artrra fighting and successful defence against serious issues of personal liberty and pub 


the slanders of Senator McCarthy and the policy for many Americans It also erect 
China Lobby, Professor Owen Lattimore, like barriers between them and other peopl 


other innocent victims of the witch-hunt, is Originally a passport was issued to give 


threatened with inverted exile. The State Americans the protection of their official 
Departinent assumes its right to decide where abroad, or where a foreign country required a 


and whether they may travel. In Mr. Latti- passport from entering aliens. A passport ha 





i 
case, port officials have been “alerted” now become essential for departure. Under a 
) prevent his departure, after the State Depart- Statue that says only that the Secretary of Stat 
ment had received an “ allegation from an official may issue passports under rules and regu! 
source” that he was planning to visit the Soviet established by the President, the Secreta: 
Union or Eastern Europe. This “routine” State may deny, invalidate, or restrict the use o 
action has been taken because Americans are not passports at his discretion. He is not required 


permitted to make such visits without special to give reasons for his action, and, increasingly 
anction. Mr. Lattimore had not applied for the the disappointed applicant will be told simply 
appropriate passport and precautions were that his “travel abroad at this time would be 


“ 


needed to prevent him “: 





Though it is true that Mr. Lattimore has been States.” There are, as yet, no provisions for 


considering 


year’s lecturing in New Delh administrative hearing or court revie 





where he would find some relief from the inqu 





It is impossible to establish the number of 





sition he has described in Ordeal by Slander Americans who have had their pa 

and his snl! ntinuing persecution by restricted or denied, but kn cases reveal that 
McCarran Committee, rumours of his intended wide range of individuals of different b 
‘flight to Russia” seem on a par with the other grounds, beliefs and political persuasions hai 
allegations from which he has suffered. Official been affected. The list included scient 
action to confine him to the United States, how- eminent as Dr. Linus Pauling, Professor of 


ever, is a different matter; this is now becoming Chemistry at the California Institute of Tech 
a habit of U.S. officialdom which raises very nology, who had planned to attend a professional 


ipping the country.” contrary to the best interests of the United 
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ting in Great Britain; Dr. Martin Kamen 
Professor of Radiation Physics and Biochemistry 


&. 19 


it Washington, who was denied permission to 
at the Weizmann Institute of Science in 
israel; Representative 


Leo Isacson, Congressman 
irom New York, who had planned to attend an 
international conference in Paris; Rockwell 
Kent, artist; Howard Fast, novelist; Paul Rob 

on, singer; and a number of ministers, writer 

actors, teachers, and ordinary Americans In 
yne case the wife of a correspondent accredited 
to the United Nations in Paris has been denied 
permission to join her husband. According to 
an official statement, the State Department | 
currently attempting to revoke the passports of 
more than 250 Americans now abroad, and such 
action, of course, means that the individual 

concerned must return to the United States or 
tace deportation by the countries in which the 

ire temporarily residing 


tances, passports have been issued to applicants 
but restricted to as short a time as two months 
a passport is normally valid for two years 


and to travel in two or three countries 


In several recent in 


Fortunately the State Department's assump 
tion of unlimited discretion in issuing passport 
is not going unchallenged. Attorneys for Paul 
Robeson, who has brought a suit against thx 
Government in the Federal Courts, charge that 
such discretion cannot be exercised against 
rights and liberties protected by the Constitu 
tion. Robeson, his lawyers allege. has been 
denied the right to speak freely, to travel, and 
to earn a living, in contravention of the Fitth 
Amendment to the Constitution which declare 
} 

I 


at “No person shall . 


be deprived of life 


liberty, or property, without due proce vf 
law * The Government's case is based on 
1¢ argument that the denial of a passport rests 
n the President’s broad power over foreign and 


ary affairs, particularly in wartime. At thx 
me the case was first argued, the United Stat 
is still technically at war with Japan, and 
Government counsel added significantly, * at th 
ime time we find ourselves—I won't say 
inother war—but engaged in an action und 
the United Nations.” Thus was Korea in 
’ked to ring down another Iron Curtain 


A number of civil liberties organisat 





iso challenging the Government’s powet 
fuse passport The general position taken 1 
that while the State Department can exercise 
discretion, its decisions must be subject to 
review by the Courts or other agencies. and 
the applicant is entitled to know the reasons tor 


ction and to argue his case I 


Testing the 


involving 


several suits omewhat 
litferent issues than those presented in t 
Finally, the influential Yale La 
Journal, published by the Yale University Law 
School, ha 
Courts of both the standards and procedures 


Robeson appeal are being brought against th 
Government. 
called for an examination by the 
used by the State Department in handling pass 
“Tt is the thesis,” says th 
urnal, “* that under the circumstances ot 
lor 


nodern international life every Amer 


‘ort applications 





has a constitutional right to a passport, and that 


the protection of that right has become an urgent 


matter of national policy as well as of civil 
liberty . Nothing less will achieve the objec 


tive envisioned in the Universal Declaration of 


Human Rights—free travel in a world sox 


Indeed, the Journal might have added that th 
tht to a passport has origins that pre-date the 


United Nation “All merchants,” the Ma 


Charta declared, 





“unless they have been pre 
usly prohibited, shall have safe and secu 
from England except (in time of war 
ich merchants as are of the land at war with 

Phe political victims of passport discrin 
North Korean 
Nor hay 
moral delinquents, leper 


ation have not been, of course 
Chinese or even Russians they been 
rts, criminals 

inv other category of persons to whom pa 
ports may reasonably be retused hey hav 
been ordinary American citizens whose sins 
they be sins, have been to wander across the 
contormity line that cuts ever deeper and more 
viciously across American society 

Perhaps the civil liberties organisations, by 
bringing cases before the Courts, can re-establish 
the ancient and important right to leave one’s 
country. But the Government’s Lovalty Boards 
established to screen civil servants, have de 
monstrated that fair hearing and procedure do 
not necessarily lead to fair result The 
MecCarthy’s and McCarrans would like to make 
passports for Americans as difficult to obtain a 
naturalisation for aliens 


London Diary 


Due last Gallup Poll figures suggest that the 
wing back towards Labour is even taster than 
invone could have expected. Disappointmen 
with the Government amongst Tories, who trom 
many platforms had been promised a sudden 


return to private enterprise with “no control 
was only to be expected. But it is not 1 
votes that have switched over Anger tron 
Labour Party at the cut in food subsidies and 
ther attacks on the Welfare State was also 

be expected. But Labour votes do not acco 


tor the change he disturbing point ha 
electoral decision seems now to rest with px 
who neither know nor care much about a 


party, but who vote against any Gover 
which does not increase the meat ration. O 
course, the five out of six optimists wh« 
expect according to Ne 
to see Labour in power again, have no way of 
changing the Government now Nothing ha 
happened to disturb Mr. Churchill 
and Labour may not find itself back in power fo 
1 couple of years. But one never knows wha 
on the Yalu river or at Wi 
and the essential for the Oppositior 
is to be prepared with a policy to meet th 
fierce and intractable problems that ideologic 
ally Socialists are 1 


Chromele fig 


may blow up 


minster 


tempted to avoid. W 

not push these issues aside with a grateful sig! 
that the Conservatives, not w ire in oft 
For the difficult issues do not respond to stocl 
Party remedies. What we need to know is what 
Labour would do about the growing econom 

crisis, how much it would cut rearmament and 
what steps it would take to lighten Britain 


dependence on America 


. * * 
There have been three stages in the Con 
munist propaganda about germ  warta in 


Korea. First it was an unsupported allegation 


which I scornfully rejected as part of the spate 








of anti-Western rubbish now poured out from 





Peking without any regard to truth of 
its plausibility in the West Then came the 
photographs and intial maternal which 
iggested at least a possibili lat someonc 
might unofficially be experimenting in methods 
of bact lo il warfare which are now con 
idered out of date in the West, but 
Japanese at ito have tried in their war with 
hina. [ got into hot water with one newspaper 
va che United State ndeed I was accused of 
displaying “the degradation of a fecllow-travel 
ling mind tor suggesting that th illega 
tions should b investigated The hird tage 
has been the publication of an immense ma 


of extremely unconvincing atrocity propaganda 
I am inter i to see that at this late date 
America is proposing an inquiry and has pro 
posed that tl 
inguiry which should include experts who could 


not be accused of partisanship in the Cold War 


This last was my tcllow-travelling ue 
gestion ! I suppose that the Communists 
will reject the proposal and I prophesy in the 


near futur an itensification of a propaganda 


line which the Communists think has paid rich 


dividends at lea n Asia 
‘ i * 


nd of a remarkable interview 
with the Fleet Street Forum (published after 


a pamphlet under the utlhe How Near 

War?) Bertrand Russell was asked what he 
was “prepared to do about advocating th 
policies of peace” which had been discussed and 


what he thought journalists ought to » about 
He told the journalists that it was their job 


ent American and British policy * going off 


the rail bv allowing the task of defending th 
W yainst Communism to degenera i an 
rr ve policy leading var in the Far East 
\ himself, he said he went to America pretty 
t mad p hes there “ whi I must 
iva v well listen H uld have 
ugher without boasting \ year or two 
? inti-Communism was violent enough to 
even the Republican Senators who 
follow McCarthy that he was not, like most other 
Englishmen, a Communist. The rv { that h 
18 listened to when he speaks frankly about the 


absurdities of the witch hunt and the danger that 
American foreign policy will provoke war. He 
i were, licensed to tell the truth 
. . * 
I should say that we were an animal-conscious 


ither than an animal-loving people We love 


ne animals, especially horses and dogs, but we 
ha otner Or we act a though “ did lo 
be loved, our animals must be warm-blooded 


nely and of a certain size; there is no affection 
You could never run 
campaign against the use of barbed hooks to 
ile live bait and drag fishes from the water 
their throat Our passions and mpatht 
u not iwmaginative Sull hort-sightedne 
doesn't make u hypocrite ind at least we di 
our best to stop the cruelty that does distr 
Parliament seldom gets through a session 
without considering at least one Bill about ill 
animals. The dozen principal “ Animal 
Acts” now in force, indeed, occupy more than 


forty crowded pages of Stone’s Justices’ Manual. 
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The trouble is not merely that the Acts are not 


enforced. but that the trained staff needed « 


enforce all of them would soon outnumber the 
police. The Manchester Guardian’s exposure of 
the shocking cruelty still involved in the export 
of Irish horses to Continental slaughterhouse 

J recall periodic attacks upon this horror ove: 
many years——have cal 


ed attention once more to 
the fact that humane laws don’t prevent cruelty 
unless there are enough people to entorce them 
Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth was very wide of the 
mark last week when he dismissed the allegations 
as “ hearsay.’ I hope the new inquiry promised 
by Mr. Churchill on Tuesday will take in the 
whole machinery of the meat trade—transit, 
slaughter, disposal, by-products and the sale of 
horse-flesh as steak, contrary to Section 38 oi 
the Food and Drugs Act 1938. The facts ought 
to be authoritatively on record But it will be 
useless to pass new statutes until we have the 
machinery for enforcing the present law. 


* * o 


The British people, I find, seem to assume 
that the real battle in the United States 1s 
between Eisenhower and Taft. Only occasion 
ally does one meet a well-informed critic who 
sees a chance of a Democratic victory, with Mr 
fruman conceivably changing his mind at the 
last minute The alternative Democrats are 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois, who still says that 
he is not available, but has been careful to leave 
himself room to change his mind; Kefauver, who 
is represented as entirely based on having 
become televisually conspicuous in the attack 
on corruption, and Averill Harriman, who until 
lately has been dismissed as much too much 
of a rich East coast banker, to be popular any 
where in the Middle or Far West. But Harriman 
has put his stakes well up by just the iactics 
While I was in 


ago, he astonished the 


that no one expected of him 
the States a tew wee 





journalists of Washington by proving in a mass 
interview that he had made himself quite an 
attractive speaker, having overcome his stutter, 
and, more important, that he had thrown aside 
the cautious facing-both-ways line that 1 
expected of pin-striped trousered men whose 
public life has been spent on delicate diplomat 
He went all out for the Fair Deal 
without compromise or punch-pulling. He has 
now gone a stage further, and he deserved to 
defeat Kefauver the other day in the District 
of Columbia primary, when he very courageously 


MISSIONS 


went on television the night before the primary 
with his wife and a blonde hostess, among a 
roomful of White and Negro friends, who dis 
cussed the racial problem, and decided that any 
thing else but equality was morally hypocritical 
and politically useless. No doubt this type of 
campaigning reflects the fact that the Negro 
vote may be decisive in some States. But the 
credit remains with Mr. Harriman 


o * * 


Krishna Menon, who was one of the archi 
tects of the Anglo-Indian setthement and who 
has been High Commissioner here for five years, 
is now retiring. One proof of the distinguished 
way in which he has dene his job is that he 
is rather meanly attacked by people who have 
never been able to understand that, in hecoming 
independent, India would have its own policy 


Krishna has usually been on excellent terms with 
Mr. Churchill's Government, as he was with M1 
Attlee’s fe tells me that he is not going back 
to India now, but intends to retire to the modest 
address from which over many years he did so 
much gallant work for Indian freedom. He is 
a man of great energy as well as ability, and I 
shall be surprised if he finds it possible in the 
long run to withdraw from political life. What 
ever else may be true of Krishna Menon, whem 
I have known and respected for many year: 
through much foul as well as good weather, he 
is not really cut out for a hermit. 
* * * 


I slipped in describing Desmond MacCarthy 
as a Conservative last week; I meant, of course, 
a conservative. He disliked the Tory Party and 
never supported it until the 1950 election. His 
political development was broadly that of Violet 
Bonham Carter. He was a friend and strong 
supporter of Asquith and hated rabble-rousing, 
black-and-tannery and Munich. He knew Ger- 
many well and was not deceived by the neo 
Nazism of our day. 


7 * - 


It is apparently assumed in ruling circles 
which means mainly American circles—-that 
British and Continental opinion switches over 
Irom one enemy to another just as official propa 
ganda dictates. There is much historical ground 
for this view, but the pace this time is too swift 
A countryman who had seen last week’s headline 
about German Mercedes cars winning inter 
national races said: “ They're coming up again 
aren't they? I suppose we'll be fighting them 
again before long, shan’t we?” Crit 


HUGGINS & CO. 


rhree British Possessions will soon be combined 


, 
In a Fice Commonwealth Federation 


For Africa’s welfare the plan is designed, 

And further for helping the whole of mankind 
Phrough advancement of civilisation 

Phis scheme, from which manifold blessings will flow 


Has long been promoted by Huggins and Cy 


In framing the Charter designed to create 
One more Democratic Dominion, 

No Afmecan boycott has hindered debate, 

And views of all parties were given full weight, 
Excepung for Native opinion), 

And infinite care has been taken to show 

It is not a prospectus for Huggins and C. 


Indigenous tribes are not swayed in the least 
By patient and prudent persuasion; 

They do not consider their danger increased 
Or fear that the Congo or Portuguese East 
Might suddenly launch an invasion, 
Though the need to deter any neighbourly foe 

Cuves constant anxiety to Huggins and Cy 


Phe Colonial Office takes pains to declare 
All African ng 


But officials are driven almost to despair 





ire safeguarded, 


When for their new status they try to prepare 
A people so sadly retarded 
Chey imagine the Crown would quite callously throw 


Black iambs to the white wolves of Huggy 


\ Colonial Mimister’s personal tour 


Is now in high quarters projected 

He only indigenous tribes can assure 

Ihat the hearts of Rhodesian idealists are pure, 
And Nyasaland will be protected 

For Africans are just too backward to knc 


Phey will be equal partners in Huggins and Ce 
SAGITTARIUS 
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lo those who believe in the Empire there come 
1 surge of new and mighty strengtt th PI 
of the Financial Timi Daily Expre Le 
Barra 
Ihe science of dealing with an atomic bomt 
no more dithcult to digest than the science of de 
mg with an ordinar incendiary bomb—which 
every housewife knew in 1939-45 Emga r_K 
Gribbin 
rangements are now being made wherel 
ches will be allowed to accompany parties ung 
engine-shed Leiter from Railway Executive 


Manchester Guardian Leo Hughman 


Sword-swallowers are turning to the swallowing 


f neon tubes which can be lit up alter swallowing 
to produce, in the words of an advc ot 
magicians’ sundries, “an original and riking 


effect.”—Manchester Guardian W. Brown 


Why not make Prince Charles a member of 
Canadian Mounted Police? He is destined to \ 
many famous uniforms and this one will have 
profound effect’ in Canada—tLetter in Da 
Expres J. McGee.) 


For the Price of 
Three Cigarettes 


Ax 1udience of R.AF officers had listened 
responsively to an agcount of the remarkable 
achievements ef United Nations’ technical assist 
ince in S.E. Asia Phen a “ brass-hat” got uy 
I don’t want to sound too mercenary,” he said 
but what is ali this costing me as a British tax 
payer?” I told them that a malaria-control 
cheme could be accomplished at the cost of one 
' 
fited; that to treat a person with vaws and tra 
form a life cost U.N. less than an aircraft ca 
shell; and that the cost of “all ‘this” (which 1 
had been describing) to the individual Br 
taxpayer was two or three cigarettes per annum 
Actually, at that time, Britain’s contribution t 


ver bullet per head of the population ben 





U.N. ‘Technical Assistance for the entire world 
is £760,000, or six-and-a-half cigarettes per tax 
payer per annum. That, the Government decided, 
Was eXCeSsive As Mr. Iain Macleod solemnly 
told the House of Commons last weel Phe 
greatest disservice there could be to the peoples 
of the Far East would be for the United King 
dom and the sterling area to take on more 
burdens than they could afford and precipitate 
crisis im our financial affairs.” So the British 
contribution was cut by 40 per cent. It was hike 
robbing a blind man’s tin. Not only did we bilk 
£310,000, but filched dollars as well, because the 
U.S. contribution to the fund is in proportion to 


the total from all member nations 


Phus the los 
from the British action was $2 millions, bringins 
the fund to less than $20 millions for technic 
assistance to all the under-developed countrix 
When I read the debate in Hansard, I recalled 


the jute peasants in the Ganges Delta, stan 





like skeletons thigh-deep in water, working lik« 
machines trom dawn ull dark For them and 
nost of the 43 million people of the East Pakistar 


the average diet consists of 18 ounces of 
; , 


day, salt and chili peppers and, about twice a 


week, two ounces of minnows, caught in the 
water-logged fields. The average income 1s £20 


avear. Of course, it 1s a bit hard on the famulic 
when the breadwmmner has malaria, or cholera, © 
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House 


1 single 
most 


tew days the Commons 


ot 
the subject Dundee jute com- 
profits 
Britain 
It is true 
us prosperity has meant good pay-packets 
the jute workers who, ever since I was a child 
ongst them, lived in 
and threatened demise jute 
But Delta longer a 
thburb otf East Bengal is now part 
Pakistan. It produces the golden 
of Pakistan, but it 
enough rice for its teeming population 
* West Bengal, it ts 
own mills, which can mean less 
But there 
compete with cash 
population is to survive 
displace jute 
both of them 
problem of 


announced a 
£1,115,000—three times as 
in now aftord for technical 
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successful vear; its pr 
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too much sometimes 
the wrong places, sometimes at the wrong times 


N. Technical Assistance, through the Food and 
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Assistance 


extending 


Pechnical in 


contrast 
torms of bilateral aid which, unlike the 


no proper reserves oi trained 


onnel behind. 


them have during the 


Indeed, the “highly developed countries" have 
ionopoly of advanced knowledge. U.N 
uit anywhere; and one of its most important 

uirements ts to find people who will not on 

experts in a 


ean 


ly 


subject, but also with 
rstanding of the people 
One 


ianional 


prope 
de among whom they 


of the most brilliantly 


roing esstul 


Indian in 
re of the malaria-control scheme in Thailand 
t the U.N 


(vhanistan, 
n expert in public 


SUCK 


team-leaders wa un 


team has included a 
health, a Danish pro 
in Indian malariologist, a Finnish woman 
ttrician, a French Belgians 
Americans, Austrians, Swiss and Dutch 
range of requests extends from Bolivia's 


t for a complete 


gynecologist, 


review its Govern 
idministration, to a Yugoslav indent for 
on piston Pakistan, desperately 
trained personnel after the Partition, has 
and got technical 
of social and administra 
n All the specialised agencies have joined 


ol 
an 
rings 
tor assistants 


in almost 


every phase economic 


wees in El Salvador on a demonstration project 
il health, agriculture, education and social 
which will have lessons for the whole of 
America There a constant tlow 
requests of unlimited variation; and now that Mr 
David Owen, personal to Sir Stafford 
Cripp War Cabinet and Assistant 
Director of ULN its foundation, 
full-tume chairman of the 
ce Board, the valuable lessons 
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Rircuie ¢ 


On Pain 


Havinc over a recent period known pain 


AL DE 


juantity and variety which has 
to my lot, I venture to 


not hit 
set down some 
on this comparatively neglected topic 
sparse is 
And 
cal 


the literature of physical pain 


first, pessimism 
then, is the range, how imn 


Moreover 


modulate 


in regard to 
gi 
t physical pain 


tinguishable into one 
late is the exact word, for iti 
birst 


three 


tra were playing one 


then another, until 
1v-coloured 
to 


to 


harmony 
distinguish certain 


their 
I don’t mean that on 


recognise reap 
with 


ther 


atistaction, 
n, but they are 
do 


any 


familiar; one 


at they can and one 
sast can’t do more 


Now compare pleasure 
to remain se 
much ke 


] 


contrasted physical 


pleasure 
eating chocolate peppermint cream 
sex, and th 
sticky 


lations, 


of e pleasure of imr 


Herc 


ymphonic effect 


ne 


body in sea-water 
here no 
difficult to see how such pleasure 
ined and blended, each enhancing ; 
by 


> other, until a pleasure 
which was more than the 


constituents 


val 
On the contrary, plea 
The bathing 
sexual pleasure would, for e 


um t 


cancel one another out 
the kamp 


the peppermint cream pleasure, 
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The imme 
and variety 

tends to 

tendency 


flexibility 
comp ared with pleasure 


range, 
be « two 
t forge l 
that we had it 


tacts: first, by 
the 


having it was like; 


our 
fact 
there 
to 
pain 

the 


don’t mean 


is, indeed, no ex; 


perict which is so difficult 
recall 


~secondly paucity 


to 
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vocabulary; we lack words describe 


subtleties of | even elve I 
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io our are, 


of course, a few epithe ng , we 
* throbbing 

* dull ache’; or th 
and I 


*soft” 


Yet our vocabulary 1s 
One has only to compare it with our vocabulary for 


OoOtIng ve speak ot a 
ere are pains which “ gnaw”, 
privately di 
thi 


pititully 


tinguish “hard” pains trom 


— not being a distinction of degree. 


how inadequate 
the description o 
inadequate 
Again, the effect 1 repeli- 
tion, so that what, it I may coin an Irishism, 
same pain or the sa 
greater force eacl 


experience to realise how 


of pain increase witl 
is the 
mmount of pain, ts felt with 
We put this 
saying that Our resistance 1s weakened 
finally 


ne 


time it recurs 
vaguely by 
until it is 
meant by 
down ”’ is not clear 
that it is po 
simply isn’t felt, 


matter 


broken down, though 
ying that res 
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* broken 
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to pain 
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stance to pain is 


is sible so resist that it 


w that doesn't 
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remark that 
As to thi n 
but | rest 
sitll ra li 


pan 


not a celebrated 
the good man happy 0 the 
rack 
by 

graduate, 


lor 


wn 
my ve mm 2 


tory i fairly well | 
now, st it n 
€ 
d 


concluding 


Hlowship examination, 


having of hi 


‘4 chan and 
Trhoriing 


4 ol 


handed 


and 


pam 
m repeti 
vhich as tre 
i¢lling a flow 
pats 

the 


peppermit 


Phe 


that th 
7 


iff! 


iffered tor their 


tO resist, they 
ip 


vd 


perhap 
men have 


Reflect 


who 


ith 
i are 

reveal 
upon the 


the 
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cabees who were willing to see one another slowly 
tortured as a preliminary by 
Antiochus rather than non-circum- 
cision and the eating of pork 


to being burned 


consent to 
Does pain dk Does it 
characters ? It is, I know, often excused 
ground. But the 
to point that way 


us good ? improve our 
on this 
evidence certainly doesn’t seem 
In small doses it saps people’s 
control and makes them petulant and irritable. 
Gross, conunued pain can deprive a man of his 
manhood, him to a mere 


throbbing nerves and shrinking flesh 


reducmg bundle of 
But it will 
be said, you can stand outside your pain and re- 
gard it objectively. No doubt, provided that it 
but if it is bad enough there is 
nothing of you Jett over, as it were, to observe it 
It is, I suggest, the apparent pointlessness of pain 
that has d this * What 
possible good can it do or be to anybody ?” the 
sufferer asks himself. “that this particular pang’’-— 
of neuritis, let us 
down 


isn’t too bad 


uggest moral view of it 


Say 
And because he 
finds it 


hould now be shooting 
can find 
intolerable that 
hould have no point, he concludes 


my ary 
ready answet 


suffering 


no 
yet his 
that 
it must be domy some good to himself, Or, more 
frequently, this conclusion i 


others 


drawn for him by 


all 


otten 


medical 
the 


Finally, as to the resources of 
Hov 


which 


science.” have I, 
benefits has conferred upon man 
kind, placed highest in the list the relief of pain ? 
How eloquently contrasted the bad old days, 
men were hit on the head or made roaring drunk 
befor: 


speaking of 
science 


when 
an operation, with the claborate range of 
But 
on closer inspection this pain-free concept of con 
flaws 
can be 


carefully graded anaesthetics in use to-day ! 


illnes First, 


and 


temporary reveals 
while 


adequately dealt 


certain 
small well 


with by 


pain im amounts 
s, these are im 
The 
on to an array of more esoteric drugs, 
tak to be derivatives 


These, 


when that point is passed, when, in spite of re 


salicylic 


potent against what 1s more severe sulferer 
then passe: 
which I 


cocaine 


of morphia and 
too, are valid up to a point, but 


peated doses, the pain persists and grows greater, 
what then ? 
heroin injection 
pain 


the 
But these, after all, don’t remove 
hey only send the sufferer to sleep 
even in this they 
that he doesn’t feel it 


Then comes the morphia or 


and 
are not always successful—so 
Yet, even so, he may feel 
it through his sleep, and when he wakes up, often 
all too quickly, there the pain is waiting for him 
In other words, in the last resort it is sleep-makers 
rather than that 
vented Yes, I dare say for some, 
but cup of 
Blocking of the common sensory path ? This, no 
doubt, can be done but its repercussions are un- 
desirable 


pam removers 
Hypnotism ? 
isn’t 


science has in- 


hypnotism everybody's tea 


and some of its effects appear to be 


qu'te unpredictable 
I conclude that the still a 


comparatively neglected branch of medical! science 
} £ 


treatment of pain is 


Provided that the pain isn’t a sign or an integral 
part of some dangerous condition, doctors are apt 
to pooh-po vh it It 


is thought for ex 


ample, to consign the sufferer from neuritis or 


enough, 


sciatica, Which can be unbelievably painful, to the 
comfort of some well-tried salicylic product. Pain, 
am fact, can be 
shown to be dangerous. I upon 
the that the pain should 
become a distinct and accepted branch of medical 


doesn’t interest them unless it 


venture, then, 
suggestion relief of 
science, that such a branch should be particularly 
directed to pain removal, rather than to forcible 
sleep promotion ; and that to every hospital, in 
the end perhaps to every large clinic, there should 
be assigned at least one practitioner whose sole 


business and concern is the relief of pain 


C. E. M. Joap 


Glory Gone 


Fiaxxeo by little red-brick the 
majority with a single-storey washhouse attached, 
Golden Lane climbs for a mile or more 
up Catshill; and it took quite a walk to find Mz 
No. 52 
used for the purpose it had served since Queen 
Victoria was a shp of a girl, making “ brush 

nails by hand, as he had done for nearly seventy 
He allowed watch him at 
Heating an “iron ”—no longer iron, as of old, but 
a short, thin rod of mild steel—in a small 
coke hearth, he first drew down the end to a point 
with a 2lb. hand hammer, while the draught from 
his “ teaser kept the metal glowing 
Then, working by eye with amazing accuracy, he 


collages, 
Cross 


Emus at Hie was in his washhouse, sull 


vears. me to WOrkK 


now 


bellows 


laid the pointed end across a fixed chisel on his 
anvil, cut the required length nearly, but not quite 
through by a hammer tap: deftly inserted 
hanging point in the “bore” (a small die): and 
knocked it off from the rod with a single sharp 
blow of hammer 
one foot brought down the 
treadle-operated 


the 


the This done, a pressure of 


‘ ’ 


‘oliver ”—a_ heavy 
sledgehammer—smack the 

bore,” flattening the head of the nail, which was 
then ejected from the die by a touch on a little 
lever called a “ paddle.” 


on 


A dozen hammer blow 
in four or five seconds 


inch 


the finished five-eighths 
the makers of 
sull smoking 
Emus’s tin tray 


nail, ready for whitewash 


brushes, was added, hot, to the 


growing pile in Mr 

In ws heyday the hand-wrought nail 
round Birmingham employed about 50,000 people, 
and nearly a 1,000 nailers worked in Bromsgrove 


and its 


trade 


surrounding villages such as Catshill and 
Even the introduction ot 
1830, the old 
declining, lingered on. Until this year there 
hand nailers, but died 
to-day the sole competitors of Mr. t 
Charles 


Sidemoor alter 


machine-made nails round 


craft, 
were 
last 
mus 


four surviving one 
January; 
Mr Froth and his middle-aged 
Ran, who ply their trade at Sidemoor—rnx 


In their 


are son 
le nyger 
wooden 


but in a converted 


shed whose open door gives on to a little garden 


washhousc 


filled with neat rows of early peas and carrots 
As you thread your way between the vegetables, 
the rhythmx the 
olivers on the nail heads 

Froth future for the trade: the 
brush-makers are now fabricating from parts the 
big-headed nails they require, and even the market 


you can hear smack of two 


coming down Mr 


semor sees no 


for decorated saddle-nails, on whose production 
the Troths were engaged when I called, is shrink- 
But Mr, Troth ts philosophic 

Swivelling nimbly from hearth to anvil, he will 


ing 


tell you of his still more active prime when he 
would cut and “head” nails 
at one heating. With a sigh for “ glory 
*sull blue 
as a harebell”) of his own fashioning, fifty years 
recall the meaning 


draw, from two 
irons” 


gone,” he will display old 1{in. nails 


ago, though even he cannot 
of some of the “rose sharps,” “ billed 
brads” and “dog and uglies’ 
the nomenclature of the trade. It was long before 
time, of course, that a famous Scots 
made, bet, 34,000 double flooring 
requiring nearly a million hammer strokes 
in a fortnight; but he will recount to you the 


old names 
once familiar in 
his nailer 
for a 


nails 


great old days of Bromsgrove, half a century ago, 
when Big Bill Jeffreys (“ But he 
had no better ‘blow’ than I,” observes Mr. Troth, 
exhibiting a slim, sinewy arm) would spend a 
Stakhanovite month working up Mr. Smith’s iron, 
sell the product nefariously to Mr. Brown, and 
go off for a two-months’® uninterrupted drinking 
bout. Yet the moon whose glimpses Mr. Troth ts 
ready in reminiscence to revisit had a dark side 
‘First to trade, little 


eighteen stone 


last, ours was a sweated 


The Nex 


better 
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with it.” 
exploited 


than clemmuin’; we’re well done 

It was indeed a wade of “ 
sutworkers. Hutton, the historian, 
surprise at finding round Birmingham, in 1741, so 
many women nail-makers at work, “the smut of 
the anvil, the uncture of the forge taking posses 
sion of those lips which might have been taken by 
the kiss.” In fact, right into the later decades of 
the nineteenth whole families 
round the 
by Mr 


Ollage 


clemmed, 


notes his 


century, worked 


obligingly invented 
Belper, in 1824. In 
there have been in- 
sufferable over-crowding, and the children had 
otten to be chained to the anvil to stop truancy. 
Even s0, 


cular forges 


Spencer, of thos¢ 


washhouses must 


earnings were pititully small, and the 
nailers were subject to harsh pains and penaltue 
\ manifesto published by the gNail Ironmongers 
of Dudley in 1800 reminded the nailers that 
stocks of iron which 


any 
had been “ given out” were 
declared by Law to be embezzled if they were not 
properly worked up and returned within 
and any nailer defaulting in this was liable 
Bridewell to hard 
for three Months and pubickly whipped 

With the coming of machine-made nails in the 
1830s, the hand-wrought trade became a_ bitter 
battle-ground between the nailers and the factor: 
vho “ put out” the work. 
in 1838, but 


were 


eignt 
lays ; 
to be 


“commutted to Labour 


A price-list was settled 
in the next twenty-five 
no fewer than five general strikes of 
igainst attempts by the factors to cut the agreed 
Ihe method of payment 
1,000 nails; but, to allow 


vears there 


haulers 


prices 


tale” of 


was by the 
impertect 
ails, the natlers were compelled to deliver 1,200 


nominal 


for 


nails per thousand. In addition, the 


factor would weigh a sample on the ileing 


scales and demand more nails for his m 
the weight was found to be below 
example, 1,000 the 
quially—by corruption of 


had a 


nev if 
schedule kor 
coll 

“ten 
standard weight of 10 Ib 
and to this weight the unhappy 
nailer’s output had precisely to conform. In the 
1860s, ten thousand stopped 
work in North Worcestershire, the Birmingham 
Daily Post admitted that a skilful, hard-working 
nailer 10s.-l6s. per week 
girl barely 4s. And out of this 
the rent of the smithy, the 
the firing and the price for making and mending 
their Worse still, even at 
“tommy-masters,” known locally as “ foggers, 
who the industry, added to the 
Regardless of the Truck Acts, the 


nails of type known 


the name—as 
penny nals 
“ten-punny’ 
when 


nailers had 


could earn only and a 


woman of they 


had to pav cost. of 


that date, the 


tools 


beset najlers 
exploitation 
kept provision shops as a side-line to the busine 
of nail-mongering, and would pay in part for the 
work by tickets honoured only at the1 
Others of this kidney kept public houses 
the nailers were encouraged to drink by 
calculated delays in “ the 
in paying for work at the end of 
Gradually the these abuses 
checked: the system of payment by “ the 
sand” was replaced by payment by weight 


nailers’ 
shop 
where 
giving out ” iron and 
the weck 
worst of were 
thou- 
But 
things were never good for the outworkers in a 
dying trade. Both Mr. Emus and Mr. Troth 
semor remembered making 1 \in. saddle-nails tor 
Is. a Ib 
ous worker 
With 


nailers 


and they clawned that an expert, assidu 
could make no more than 3 Ib 
and children working 
“got by” on the family income ; and there 
the the cottages’ little 
But few, I think, will dissent from Mr. 
verdict that this particular form of 
sweated handicraft is well over and with 
rhere is a legend that one Richard Foley, a nailet 
of Stourbridge, in the time of Charles I, and a 
great player on the violin, fiddled his way to 
Sweden and there learnt how nails could be made 
“sphitung mull.” Manv years 


a day 


wives beside them, 


was always produce of 
gardens 
rroth’s 


done 


mechanically in a 
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one 
inch 
thick... 











..+199,000 MILES LONG! 


THEY ARE LESS THAN the thickness of a wireless link takes over. Continuity of service 
child’s wrist, these underwater telegraph is maintained through the world-wide chains 
cables that link five continents. They do not of Cable & Wirel tations by a staff whose 
seem elaborate, consisting as they do of professional pride is to see that “the 
copper conducting wire, insulated by gutta message gets thre ig 
percha, bedded in jute, sheathed in galvanised The Cable & Wireless system is extensive 
Their average diameter is barely an and its link, ar iried It includes 195 
But they carry in complete security the wireless cucu tor egraphy, telephony 
messages entrusted to Cable & Wireless Ltd and phototelegrap! Iwenty-five of them 
for passing between the United Kingdom, the were new last year There are twent 
Commonwealth and many foreign countric coast wi 
There are 155,000 miles of them down on the cable ships 
ea bed, more than half of the world’s total In the 
of submarine cables and mat 
Lhe traihc load they have to carry is heavy progress 
tumes when their ¢ 
*n though transmi 
rd 
simultaneously 
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part of Britain’s Business. . 
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or 


had to pass before the mechanisation of nailing in 
England fully established; but Mr. Foley’s 
journey was surely launched with the right motive 

For all the pride which the great hammerers took 
a century ago, in being able to move 


Was 


Z0.000 time 

a week from hearth to anvil, this was 

glory which England could well spare 
Bromsgrove AYLMER VALLANCE 


The Great Achilles 


Evervont 


Standing 


an industrial 


know 
just 


the great Achilles 
Hyde Park—or if not, 
recognises the heroic figure which now encourages 


Statue 
inside 


us to take part in the Savings Campaign 
know the strange story of the shock and con- 
troversy caused by its erection in 1822. It all 
began with the ladies of England. As a gesture 
of their thanks to the Duke of Wellington and his 


yet few 


soldiers for defeating Napoleon, “ his grateful 
countrywomen decided to erect a statue just 
inside Hyde Park near to the Duke’s home, 
Apsley House ‘Ten thousand pounds were 


collected and this sum might have been more but 
for jealousy and envy—or so newspapers asserted 
However, there was plenty of money for a vast 
statue, though not enough for smaller statues o1 
ornaments round the base. (This was probably a 
mercy rhe most famous sculptor of the time, 
Sir Richard Westmacott, already noted for | 

classical studies which were rapidly filling up 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, was given the 
task of producing something worthy of England’s 


greatest soldier He was also given twelve 
twenty-four pounder guns captured from the 
French in various victories, and with these for a 


start he prepared to produce the largest statue ever 


cast in the country 


On the Quirinal Hill at Rome is a group 
entitled Phe Horse Tamers This consists of 
two men attempting to rein in a fiery steed 
Experts differ whether the horse really belongs 
to the statue, but it was discovered near the men 
and apparently belonged to them. Experts also 
differ in naming them: they may be Castor and 
Pollux ; they may be anyone el one might 
even be Achille Westmacott decided to COpy 
one of the figures, to abolish the horse, to add a 
shield and sword, and to call the figure Achilles 
He cast the statue in Pimlico. Accounts of the 


colossal size thrilled his contemporaries. It would 
least I8ft. high, it 
was possibly the largest single figure for cighteen 
hundred years, or so the Mag 
The site was prepared for it, 


anniversary of Waterloo, June 18 


weigh 38 tons and stand at 


Crentieman 





claimed and the 


named for the 
first appearance 

Now Disloyal newspapers 
noted that it was impossible to extract the core of 
the statue 


dung 


began the troubles 


a core composed of plaster and cow 


and this imereased the weight It 
thing ; 
the 


then it 


was 
most difficult to move the it could not be 
dragged into the park ; had to be 


broken 


railings 


down; and could not be raised 


at once on to the basement of Dartmoor grey 


granite surmounted on a pedestal of red granite 


from Peterhead Three weeks drifted by, betore 
the first tarpaulins were slowly removed. Papers 
which supported the Duke in politics tended to 
praise the plans, the execution, and even the delay 
Victors in ancient Greece did not enter the City 
by the common gate, they observed. They praised 


the size, the thickness of the metal (‘San inch 
thick at the head and nearly two inches as the 
figure descends.”’ Papers which had liberal 


sympathies held their fire for the moment 


When the covering from the upper portion was 
removed, the storm of criticism began. 


What 


would be placed in Achilles’ “ie 


very much as if it were sustaining a cup of physi 


hand ? looks 


which poor Achilles is loth to raise to his mouth, 





said The Time When the shield was later add¢ 
opposition pointed out that it was unsuitable for 
Achilles. His shield had been vast and elaborate 
this was plain and small. And what was hanging 
from his arm? A lady’s shawl, said 7 Tin 
Supporters rallied : was not the shield 17ft. 3in 
in circumference ? Did not the figi rece) 
balance from a coat of mail by the right les 
This actually looks like a slaughtered torso sheed 
off neatly but obliquely at the neck As more of 
the statue was freed from ropes and covering, 


supporters re-emphasised the weight, the height 
of 36ft. m all. “* Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the figure it is sublime in an extraordinary 
degree,” said the Courte 

But these technical details were the 
fringe of the argument. No nude were 
then erected in England, and this was not only 
nude but colossal. Certain ladies who visited the 
foundry, said the opposition, were first astonished, 
and then insisted that a fig-leaf at least be added 
lor a few days when the statue was finally 
uncovered, crowds came to see it and to gasp. 
Many voiced their protests ; decent ladies decided 
not to look at it, but rather to turn sharp left when 


only on 


Statucs 


entering the park. This made the fashionable 
walk, that along Rotten Row, for no genteel person, 
turned towards the present Marble” Arch 


Supporters rallied 
erected by command of George IV, it was the 
Ladies’ Trophy, it “ had 
the impure.’ 
tried to defend the 


Achilles 


the statue was modest, it was 


not a single feature 


The 


tatue, 


connected with 


Maga ile 
difficult 


Gentleman's 
but tound it 
was “ wholly 


uncovered ©’ and 


could well be 





“more suitable to the taste of the 
British Fair Bell’s Life, a more sporting paper 
enjoyed itself Ihe statue was not naked: “ at 
the suggestion of the modest ladies it had been 


given the covering which Adam and Eve wore 
Had not the tarpaulins been removed 
that eyes could 
bit ? It 
given kilts 


lowly so 
become accustomed to it bit by 
was wrong to might later be 
Later the paper noted that no royal 


few 


Suggest it 


carriages and others ever passed that way, 


probably because they were trightened at 
of this * 
heightoplotofical statue.” 

Such the 


colossal statue ° 


the 


naked majesty Anglo-Greco-Pimlico- 


was reception given “the grand 
erected by his grateful country- 
women in honour of the Duke of Wellington and 
inscribed in letters of gold The gold was later 
stolen 

it The 


comment. 


For a time London was in two camps over 
Duke himselt 
Po-day it is a symbol 


Personally, Llikeit. T 


seems to have made no 
for National 


Savings B. SHEPHERD 


Alpes Maritimes 


I MeT the American sailor standing before a 
caretully lettered wall-slogan in’ Antibes It 
NAVY HOME. His ship was riding 
harbour. He turned out to be from Texas, 
a man of some taste, such as that State produces 
He said: ** Mentone to Marseilles a hundred and 
fifty kilom’ters of high-class clip-joint.”’ 

It was, of 


read: U.S GO 


in the 


course, am exaggeranon, induced 
by the fact that, although the French talk anti- 
American to the English, resenting cococolonisa- 
tion, they have as fine an appetite for dollars as 


we have and more ingenuity in extracting them 


The U.S. is in the unhappy situation of a rich 
and romantic maiden: she yearns hopelessly 
to be loved for herself alone. Moreover, the 


American liberty-man, ashore from a warship, 


iS not in the position of the ordinary visiting 
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foreigner for whom, be he 
Relgian, Swi 
in one of the town 
is still, like 
or, in Britain, posse 


len ons, 


American, vacation 
Mentone to Marseille 
ownership of a rtain make of I 
rtain 


German or 


from 


ion Of a CC quarc 
\ irdage of rhodoc uranc 
iccess, Of arrival 

capitalism 


the capitalist that the principal mark of success 





is worth robbing, 





nearly 








method 3 the moneyed man, the Cote 
d’Azur is a chip-joint, it ecause he desires it 
to be so; he would not be re of his success 
uni the proprietor ot hotel de luxe, 
restaurants, dress and jewel ir best 
to overcharge him. The pri thu 
flattered are no longer Britis a few 
manage to fill their traditional role by means 
best known to themselve It is the Bel 
gians, the Swiss, a few Germans, and, of course, 
the Americans, and even the North Frenct 


whose cars dazzle by their opulence 


It is sufficient to compare Monte Carlo with 
the newer resorts, however, to see at once that 
things are no longer what they were. There 1 
a chilling touch of economy in the new arcl 


Nice and 
Carlo’s ostentation of 
is insolent 


tecture of Antibes, whereas Monte 


sheer, solid wasted money 


This past glory is recognised: from 


the point of view of the organisers of charabanc 
tours, the Casino has the standing of one ot 
the more spectacular Gothic cathedrals; it 1s 
with the quiet, curious respect for something 


once, mysteriously, worthy of reverence, that coach 


tourists troop through the most famous gambling 


hell on earth. Here man wrestled with God 
not, as at Chartres, for that incomprehensible 
archaism, his soul but, equally awful and muct 
more useful, a fortune in cash 

For the coach tourists the famous pleasure 
towns retain the older glamour and are acquiring 
a new one—that of Pompei. And tor one cl 
ot semi-permanent inhabitants the towns seem 
to be as they ever were. We met one such on the 
train to Nice Concerning her, Our casual train 
companion said How boring and_ horrible 
they are, the aged rich It was a sweeping, 
youthful statement, but perhaps there was some 


justification for it. The 
had into compartment 
the train got to S. Raphael ; and needing someone 


woman he referred to 


come our just betore 


to whom she could complain of the Wagon-Lits 
coffee, 
dor. I French ; we had 
versed in that language, and she had already been 
the victim of my He 


listened to trozen-laced 


she had already spoken to me in the corri- 


had taken her 


for 





acquaintance 
our talk with the 
disapproval of the young, and said, as 


tricture 
vad 


he waddled 


away to her carriage, “I wish Th: travel 
First, and leave the Second for U's And then, 
The trouble with the French is that their 


democratic principles merely give them a profound 
contempt for good breeding, while their bourgeois 
traditions give them a deep reverence for money 


Write that one down,” I said, “betore you 
forget if 
After that he would not speak to me for an 


hour, but recovered his temper later, until the 
old woman came back to our carriage, this time 


in need of someone to whom she could pour out 


' 
her happiness at returning to her home in Nice 
She had, she said, lived there for twenty-five 
years ; later, when she warmed to the subject, 
she made it forty. She told us she was seventy 


and waited tor me—she quickly 
of her other listener—to exclaim protest 
I did so. Indeed, although the old face was 
raddled under its flaming poster colours, there 


gave up hope 
and 
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Ast’ TRACTS of the earth’s surface are barren light in the arid areas of India. Irrigation in 


Cweb 


for lack of water. For lack of water immense the Ganges valley will be increased by means of 

populations are semi-starved .. . and an BRUSH ABOE Tube Well Lo India, to Pakistan 
obvious prey to those who preach the unholy war to Saudi Arabia, to all countries needing powet 
against which the free world now arms. Irrigation for better living THE BRUSIE ABOE GROUP is more 
is the most effective method of increasing food than a commercial concern. It is the promise 
production, Well-fed people ave more likely to be of corn in the desert, of the electrification of 
contented people. High among British exports poverty-stricken rural areas 
is the means to ensure this objective. In the Exporting diesel engines and diesel-electrn 
diesel engine, exported by Pik BRUSH ABOE GROUP, powel plant, ranging from 3 to 3,000 hi p., lo ovet 
sritain is bringing fertility to the barren lands of 150 leading markets throughout the 5 continents 
the East. More than 20,000 BRUSH ABOE diesel BRUSH ABOK are upholding the great tradition of 


engines are now helping to provide water and Britain’s service to mankind 
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was not @ grey hair on her head ; and, following I looked at her sharply, but she was far from From the opening of the overture, Mr 
the direction of my eyes she said I have joking Her state of mind might, perhaps, he Pritchard struck the note of dramatic tension 
never dyed my hair. A disgusting practi Phe comprehensible to Lord Woolton: I could make Which he contrived to retain throughout, not only 
hair may look young but the face is old. One nothing of it in the large choral pieces and ensembles, but in 

























. , , , , the finely nandled recitatives, whether accom 
cannot dye the face Phe paint on her mouth She picked up the book our silent, sulking ee cs ee oe ta Ree 
: , y- : - pamed or “ dry,” and in the often immensely long 
cracked as she smiled. But the dark brown of the companion had thrown down, It was La Nausé: , Some may | feared, when Mia’s oper 
? a’ la lay 1iaVe CareCa, Wiel ld open 
. ve } , fo . . “ Sar i happr 
hair may well have been natural, for a he She pulled a face sartre 18 not happy, I ing recitative melted into her aria, that the pace 
explained, she had always taken care of herself. thin! She began to talk of books. She dishked would be too great for the lovely semi-quaver 
She spoke complacently, as of a virtue the works of Mr. Maugham, adored Mr. Priestley 





I passage in B flat; if so, they reckoned without the 
With England she seemed to be familiar: she thought his last novel, “the best 





val one”’, the joint musicianship of Mr. Pritchard and Mme 
‘ r ) . hy 4 } wr 
occas ‘onally visited friends there, defying the best thing to come out since La Madone di Jurmnac, who held back by just that fraction which 
- ; , rn i } t ‘ vhrase . wnt s} > 
climate ‘The food in your country! Quelle Sleepings. The comparison seemed to me odd, M#ee Me new ph equally comfortable. And 





vy the third act we saw the reason for these un 


t 
Nagy 


miscre ! Vor the next three months I shall eat but her whole literary thought was ot 




















s ng tempi: they sustained the long, slow 
bect steaks and calves’ liver six times a week. It me until she said that she liked the people in her “A PR as : wien 
my 4 ina Ric Majestic ¢ ve, a é evidenuy 
» he: vk ee “eo . , , ophisti ed / 

is necessary to my health books to be “either gay or phisucated, and, Mozart’s intention in those frequent and sur 
laking,”’ I said, “‘ care of yourself. in any case, happy.” prising transitions from number to number, and 

It is rational, is it not ? she agreed, Our * Or rich ?”’ I said from aria to recitative, which seem to show the 
train acquaintance shrank into his corner, dis- “Tt is often the same thir is itnot?” Ifit voung man already aiming at the ideal of 





gusted at the idea of this old creature turning so was cynicism, it was sincere. I told her that durchkompomiert”” tragic opera 
much butcher’s meat into so much support for the author she did not like had said that px 
her self-satisfaction, One could almost feel him spoiled a man, riches developed the finer quali 





i innot cnumerate the fine performances 





which went to make up this wonderful whole 




























4 Most of the singers improved on their work of 
turning vegetarian. of heart and mind , ; 
D k oa mS ked oR , a : i last year, and the Electra of Maria Kinasiewicz 
y vo ) ~o » acke ) . « »~ «© cs f ’ r 1 
© you know Nice she asked, jut of course, he said, “* fercémer al mproved a little on that of her predecessor 
No After she had left us, our companion spoke though not much, for there is something horribh 
* But you will ? much ill of the Cote d’Azur towns They had made. difficult in the vocal transitions this character is 
I explained that we were bound for the moun-_ I asked him where he was bound for. He named obliged to make from the spitfire of the first act 





tains, not for the coast. a village twenty miles from the coast, back in the through the blandishments of Act IT, to 


Such a pity,”’ she said, “ I should have liked mountains, ‘ Un petit coin pas cher,’ he said fighter exit in Act IIT. As for Sena J 


af cher, 













































to receive you.’ ‘a discovery.” He leaned towards me to name *4¥ Would be needed to do justice 1, 
. : » ' , Last year, her voice was a little off colour (a 
You are too kind the place in a lowered voice. I knew it quite 
; ful little r ‘ : mts i appeared also in her Fiordiligi); this year she ha 
She made quite a graceful little gesture of self ell it was, as he had sai wn pelt com fulfilled all her early promise and become a great 
deprecation, smiling. Sharp as a shyster, she pas ch but, only, as it were, profession Mozart singer. Her head notes are ideally soft 
caught my glance at her long teeth My aliy. About twice as dear as Nice, it flourished a I d and pure; but neither in this register nor 
teeth he suid, “are my own all of them, a “ discovery which could be made by the her solid, “tory * middle voice di 
I have alwa looked after myself My mother ophisticated year after year Its method of ever allow herself t ut at the notes, to sti 
il y husband not and he is dead She publicity was that of keeping its name out of t d immediate withdraw, in the current emascu 
3 > 1" e stvl ¢ | ) lelicate of } 
went on You would have liked Nice There ipers and pretending that the market-gardener \ eyees a PORE KAN ; 
. | s cleanly, firn ind memorabl hiselled 
I am invited three, tour tim 1 weck I frequent growing flowers for the coastal market : } l emora ellec 
tH martest | | S] hed , , hs ult : t} " ‘ Hei iV appearance ind yracetul movement 
emny ( herte Coy she Namec ec wile Casan Cullivaling ne Oil rec 
I I 1 nt the ¢ 4 
Ambassador, and several others whose You will not ri a 3 : 
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man and profound Mozartian, Frit: ist, tl 
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: I th : t intention 
many men had kk OO ThAaNyY tres lor too many " 
vear the performer greater tamuliarity with the n late but he l on pe d 
centuri 
ul condition of = d ng performe! 





























nothing ' ipathe I them \ ” a ; is ; i any sparkle, a ae 
y « t Ty \ " , } + } ' ie ] ’ 
pain tome. They do not complain, but when the me are it mu cum operes, and encourage the Furthermore, her portrait of Anderella 
nouon that, even without festival advantages, it suc: downtrodden to an almost Chekhe 
see the beetsteaks, the calves livers, what bittes ght nehow establish itself in the regular e. One felt that in the household of Don 
ness must be in their | ts | Mozartian canon uifico her little ditty might well have becor 
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1 bore—like a char’s perpetual Moodey and 
Sankey; consequently, her later transforma 
tron seemed not wholly convincing, either to her 
lf or to others. Juan Oncina, her Prince, had a 
good deal of vivacity, but he runs into vocal diff 
I in his top register. By far the best per 
ince came from Sesto Bruscanunt, who made 

nic business out of Dandini’s per 

tion of his royal master; his big duet with Ian 

1 conventionally effective Don Magni 

‘nt with a real swing. Ebert’s invention of 

i w this scene was excellent, and he re 
1ecd throughout from a treatment too broad ot 

|. Alda Noni and Fernanda Cadoni mad 
ipital pair of spiteful sisters, and I particularly 
joved the plump exactitude and gusto of Mme 
singing and diction; ts i possible that a 
‘nerentola 1s concealed here? Th 

t would seem ideally suited to the talent 
Oliver Messel; but except for two pretty vistas 
not at his best. The first scene, considering 
quantity of characters and action it has to 


mmodate, is uncomfortably cramped; and 

ball he mixes his colours so lavishly that, 
ilways in Stage decoration, the law of : 
turns comes into play 


DESMOND SHAWE 


HELL AT HAMMERSMITH 


sit to “ The Pink Room,” the dt 
vhich Mr. Rodney Ackland’s new ; 
ithe, is a visit to Hell: the habiiues 
unned. The torture to which they have 
demned themselves ts loneliness; each of them is 
st cruel to the one person who loves them 
ach of them at their crisis murmurs, or cries 
w howls “Don’t leave me!” It is not much use 
your complaining, if you choose to pay a visit 
there yourself, that the people are all worthless 
Che Worthy have their habitation elsewhere 
perhaps in the Committee Rooms of the Labour 
Party which lies across the street from The Pink 
Room. A few representatives of “ outside ” make 
in Occasional appearance. One comes to bring 
message from the world: one to say good-bye 
betore abandoning her partner for good w 
inother just to watch, to know, perhaps, th rst 
Among the damned themselves thet ire 


ree There are the mercifully obliv: like 


th Iderly bobby-soxer,” Julia, or the remittan 
woman receiving torty pounds a month trom her 
tamuly on condition that she never sees them, but 
is anyhow too soaked to see anything at all 
provide, out of their isolation, a macabr 
ic rehiet hen, there are the partly com 
pensated, the film director by his £500 a 
ibeth by her intentions of good doing 
translated into action; a lady reviewer by het 
eputation and her appetite for steak. Then there 
what Plato describes as the slaves by nature, 
> director’s secretary, the proprictress’s assistant 
literary lady’s attendant And finall 
the partly and painfully consctous, repr 
Hugh Marriner, a promising young n 
ho hasn’t written a word for five years 
In Hell nothing much happens, repetitiousne 
the note; the cycle repeats like a 
one record that is stuck; ss whisky 
mentary cuphoria another 11Sh deeper 
yers of loneliness oblivion lonelin whisky 
xmentary euphoria more whisky 
harts the stages with an appallingly ¢ 
sar. His method is derived from ( 
Ustinov has usefully described it as 
mosaic method. The series of coloured tesser 
ire Shaped and polished, and then the positioning 
of them, one against the other, is claborately 
worked out fer the values of tone or contrast, s« 
that they can form a variegated whole. I wish I 
yuld say that I think Mr. Ackland has brought 
it off. The tesser@ themselves are for the most 
part finely worked and edged: there are moments 
terrible comedy and some of a kind of ruthless 
personal cruelty that harrow the heart. But it 
must be admitted that the total effect is very much 
less than the individual parts. 
Yet the play (at the Lyric, Hammersmith) is well 


worth a visit, especially for those interested in 


th 


\ 
l 
h 


) 


4 THE HATLON GARDEN WORKSHOP istrument maker, 
in 1895, strange new pictures were throw nat lantern screen 
pictures that moved, What may have seemed merely an intriguing 
novelty to the admiring witnesses wa et, the first commercially 
practicable film projector to be made in this country i¢ Theatro- 
graph. [ts inventor was Robert W. Paul, one of the purposelul men 
who made the 1890's a period of promise unique | ur history, 
Another was Albert E. Reed, who that same ye uper 
calendered newsprint and other printing 

Maidstone, having converted an almost dereh mill acquired 
the previous year. Expanding hi 7 makin 1 vith the 
energy and enterprise so typical of the I or d one ot the 
largest paper-making organisations in tl ‘ iy the four 
mills of the Reed Papert Group, witht | te xpericnace 
and resources, produce more than a qu rf wll of paper 


newsprint, printings, Reed's | Kratt and 


other kinds of wrapping papers. 


2 a 
97 ) 
“en a 


05 


MODERN PAPER TECHNOLOGY 





THE 
IMPORTANCE 


of Being Earnest 


Filmed with loving care and maximum 


fidelity to the original script, Oscar Wilde’ 


wittiest and most successful play has been 
transtormed into a motion picture 
of high distinction 
Playing the leading roles are established 
artists of today, MICHAEL DENISO” 


EDITH EVANS, JOAN GREENWOOD a 


MILES MALL ESON, MICHAEL REDGRAVE, 


MARGARET RUTHERFORD Se ’§. 


and newcomer of promise 


‘ 
' 
Til ds, « 
DOROTHY TUTEN / 4 7 
Here ts all the wit and ! ‘ye 
invention of the renowned }),, fat 
bined with \PA\/ 
playwright combined with VA y 
the high skill of a technical yy ay 
; eam 
group, led by ] te- | 
Anthony Asquith / Hf Ng \ 
} 1 
} ‘6 


This new British 
production in Colour 


} Ny 
- 
/ \ 
by Technicolor, is 
now showmg , l \, 
at the - - q 


ODEON LEICESTER 
SQUARE 


vol 
would 





% Also a f preser f Mode LARC 
SC RIES ILELVISION 
S40 4 / Sund 
STP UT TEE © THT Te TTT Tie 
One of U most moving films that have 
come out of the war 1 coul 
. 
Heri 
it nW 
Film Cri S. & N 
. 
‘mz ‘ 4 hl 
4 
4 4h b 
* 


} Tt | : i 
¢ 

» 4 Bu 
. The greatest film to be 
produced in’ Poland 


* 





. 
Available for h on los from 
li hil Lid 
; Plato Films Ltd. 
Rig mre 120 meri } Fee § 
} hb Siu . 
. 
Projection service ats onable rates 
SEND ‘TO-DAY for free ur 
oft th fiim and many ott 
trom Plate Films Ltd., 374 ad 
London, W.C.1, or ‘phone is 
SOUL te TH ~ . + 





explorer’s voy 


pethap mor 





i pean: FOR THE CENTRE COURT 


ervea WING SIN Cl ! 








but Hell is se 


ily stated on 
Mr. Ackland’s 


If-enclosed, 


iced by 


dramatic method and the attempt to state mor 
than is commor 
difficulty about 
doesn't really admit of contrast 
Pink Room itself is exactly, devastatingly caught 
and the reminder 
of another actuality are curiously unconvincing 
Placed beside the reality of 
which ts introdt 


our stages. The 
design is that it 


The horror of The 


his world, “ reality 
references to the horror 


amps in Europe and the victory of Labour i: 
ms absurdly unreal. Perhaps 


the elections, see 


trugegle against « 


established Su 
boring; and those who risk it 


he main character had put 


up some kind of 
famnation a link would have been 


ll, the play is never for a momen 


will be rewarded 


a great deal of remarkably good acting. Mi 
eley is brilliant as the cent 


Hermione Badd 
figure, the proprietress of the club; a sad, shril 
m bare nerves 
12 the grotesques Miss Beity 
Ivan Staff, Miss Margaret Hal 
ind Miss Mignon O’Doherty are excellent. Mi 
Austin Trevor catches the detestable cruelty ot 
his character, and Mr. David |} 
metlectuality oj 
ducer, Mr. Frit 
been more helpful to the play ! 
new to me), Terer 

Productions, for letting us see ; 
ome off perfect! 


man living « 


minute Amor 
Marsden, Mr 


gratulate the gnanagement 
Rattigan 
piece which eve 


1 } 


have had, 


nm I don’t 


from minute t 


ti 
" 


Iurst the touching 


see how the pre 


h Banbury, could possibly ha 


n if it had « 
perhaps, only 


and which has an enormous ¢ 


We must cor 


a limited appea 


st. Let us hope 
that, undeterred by discouragement, they wil 


make other rarities available to us. 


T. C. Worstey 


RADIO NOTES 


Po put over « 


the players appe 


mode 





¥ the most strk 


Writhig Listen 





ve, Na nee be 


lonplace 


feature 





capable of most 


ared never to 











flectively the imagined i ‘ 
“ known character 1s one ot t da 
ing radio actor r producer) has 1 
ill, tor instance, a Johnson, a Gee 
nd a General Wolfe in whom, wi | vod w 
! bring myself to belic as Wel 
Titus Oates and a Wellington in wh« I cx 
I} t two, though, were strongly character) 
orge Borrow lome Service vas one 
ho idies Which the actor and they inch 
ome yood name eemed unable to bi 
I} trouble | n, I think, in th cript 
further back, in the unresolved idea behind 
numued in a lack of boldness in the | 
de Like the workers in’ Masefield 
pel I who never saw the whole desig 


have a CONVINCES 


radio portrait, like 


may be an impression or, mor 


ica « the central figure A 
any other kind, 

directly, an interpretauion. Th 
conveyed something of Borrow 
ik behind his work and u 


rn terms, and 





ve to TPhule—a 


it remaimed in 
iIngk ¢Xan 


ing 





acho, though 
its antique 


come almost a 


What Pytheas 


at us best is 


e first might h 
pecular mad 
ivel 


making more u 





“ own writings, have ilte a 
Lavengro, Borrow’s own versi 
tory (he himself described it as “a di 
or dram; does in tact suggest a sort of 1 
Pe Gynt, with troll-hke gipsy  interlud 
idmirable material But a flat episodic t 
t ith wrong emphases (Ut gave ict nel 
lent s Borrow being rude to silly wu 
eral i and wrong omissions, was bounc 
i One might, though, have hoped tor 
ambitious tailure, and not one of sé di 
kind 
I first heard Henry Reed’s Pytheas di { 
reconstruction of the’ fourth I Greek 





my mind as o1 
tt form ¢ di 
producuon I di 






; tell ; 
ould sull ider 
ne enre, Wilh it 
cen nd i 





kinds ot imaginative experiment 


that a has over stage drama are 


greater power ol 
unified visual effect 
iring Phis is no 


he 





in 





mouth dis 








terror 1S mutle¢ 


tahon The file « 


in front, marche 


up the rear t 
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Statesman and Natior 


used it to bring 


empty stage In 
Hobbs and Esmé 


he t ning 
be cntertaining, 


ghan Thoma 
ih ain W LOL ¢ 
tftion but luat 
Ie inqull 


that generally afflict 


ng, among othe 


hite wife, the colourc 


final question 


iry Constantine 


radio interview; m 


dom from inter 
£ speakers 


osophic bent 





nce by which Fr 





mimediately t 
ik bou e VE 
] one Va‘ i 
‘ he American 

thought an 
riginal mince rt 
nt survey, consi 


tuo often prodt 


' ; ) 
lave Turned an 





trom the West 


be tok 


} t ! 
mpled in those trequent casual new 


ture OF Unis Littie 


tempered larmer 


| 


ter-in-law called I 


turned somenow I! 


NAOMI 


THE MOVIES 
* Tora-No-O,”’ at the Rialto 
“Diplomatic Courier,’’ at the Marble Arch 


Guanto Grigio,” 





| 


ind 


boxes strapped 


to and fro, grimacing and 


coming round u 








aloot, 
ey The Cha 


i¢ porter is quite 


his wagging tongue 


erce bearded giant 
suffers a change: unspeak 
dauntl hgure 


cteristic of this director's 


or talkies: how good 


From that pont, 


t dreadtulness of the adventur: 
resolution, chiefly expressed in the 
whom the others turn natur 

that they shall bluff it on 
officer f the Barrier, 











and 








gramme called ¢ 














their 
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escape to prove their innocence. A tremendous prctor thought and emotion is cenired ia his 
scene is built up: the meeting, the trial of wits, Srushstrokes themselves. ‘The precise character, the 
the dandling at the sword point, the triumphant re, size, colour, tone, direction and chyihm of 


} 


tssue; and to the already mentioned spokesman 1 ragged touch js his main conscious preoccupa 
Denjiro Okochi) belongs the role of major con- n. And this is why he is abstrac Phe quality of 
testant, as in Rashomon ali hung upon the sway paint surfaces fills his conscious mund and, thus 
% the robber-murderer. Power allied to tormal *btruding, prevents him seeing round or beyond it to 
“race is the firse requisite of these dramas, need for a subject. Nevertheless, what we call 
virtuosity the second: Denjiro Okochi uses an ¢ subject” is something eternally present in visual 
incantauon for which we have no European Our minds insist on reading a double meaning 
parallel except in that sprachsang of despair and = (io every graphic mark made on paper or canvas 
caricature that marks Wozzeck. His prayer, when », into Hilton’s systems composed of fat splotches ol 
they kneel to prepare ritually for death, has an orange, black or scarlet, or of thin nervous sireaks of 
electric thrill; and so, too, has his ceremonious dull khaki, mushroom, pale viridiuin or lemon yellow, 
-ading of an imaginary plea for donations. The ve involuntarily read a three-dimensiwnal meaning 
unera makes particular play with the unflinching find “a subject.” PH 
lose-up and the turned back in the distance, the 
wed figure: here the human voice attains “ Whistler’s Mother,”’ at the New Boltons 
leclamatory heights, there its complete absence Phe scene is a Chelsea studio, the 
tells. No such range of expressiveness meets us "Fightie The dados are going up on es 
invwhere clse in the cinema, and it is the spectal Mr. Whistler is giving a part One by one the guest: on ena pan ap one 
tue of these films that th formality should Lady Colin Campbell, the P.R.A., pretty widowed ; DRY Fl y 
nploy beautiful and imsolent means A Mrs. Godwin and Odette the model—make theit | . 
vudelaire poem—savy, La Charogne—tealives appearance. Mr. Oscar ¢ teeters in, followed ' id SHERRY 


perhaps similar ideals osely by a period Bertie er in green corduroy 


y 
B 
Diplomatic Courier is a full-fashioned thriller, y the Mr. Swinburne?” he purrs It was 
vith a Peter Cheney novel ta the background, and e!” Last of all comes Mr. Tom Taylor, at 
clichés well to the fore. Muddling, amorous riti The Tum md cas r the role of demon 
liplomat, blonde and brunette, disguised voice iN ung Dr. Bachmann's su esthetical panto 
ver the telephone, night train journeys, and the ’utting up hus eve-glass, Mr wh “ads in a tirm 
m-up scene capped by another gun enter y voice from Mr. Ruskin’s comments in For 
ing behind all have been brought out of the = ¢ igen A hush falls, skittshness is banished; one 
bsolete file to help the struggle between America by one the guests steal away. Much downcast, Mr Good tare can be appreciated more 
ind Russia. Since the film was directed by Henry Whistler, ike Dick Whittington and his cat, is alone , ‘ 
Hathaway, it doesn’t lack a certain smartness h Mum The casume acts ¢ us a glimpse ol alter slass of DRY PLY SHERRY 
Che cliches of the new Italian film at Studio the Ruskin bei trial ard of Mum's efforts to marcy | | It is the be 
One are cven more time-worn. After a fairly Ler boy off. ‘There is one good scene—good becaus | 
romising start with art-dealers and touching up 1! en largely taken from [it n which Whistler | 20- bottle - 106 half-bottle 
the masters, a might-club is opened (aight clubs s his portrait of Carlyle to a cough emissary from | 
should, ot course, be banned for a couple of years eat city of Crlasgos ind there 
from all films), the here sings loudly and inter ha bailiff, which only Miss Louise Hamp 
minably, three corpses tall with a deadly i's art saves from embarrassment Withour M | By Appo 
monotony, and the end which we have seen from Hampton, Dr. Bachmann’s play would be impo | 
; ’ 


t appetizer at cocktail time. 


{ one terTrivie 


n her best dry 


ih beginning blossoms wondertully mt an r performance is superb an 
nderground salon of stolen masterpieces enicred imner—a striking lesson to younger act 
Naying a phrase on an antique organ. - tl ; t 
to's piece, mm more sense than one sweet “sa 
Wirtiam Wrrresa Whistler, Robert 
umpers and posture 
Leonard Pennario, at the Wigmore Hall Lane’s production 
ol disc had prepared us fer somethir nough bustle and 
the transcendental pianism of this yo sutomatically create 
who made his London debut last Friday Kenneth Lawson 
I! expectations. Nobody to-day play 
yr than Pennario. There may be pianis “ The Rake’s Progress,’’ at Sadler’s Wells 
innounce the theme of the op. 109 finale i The Rake’s Progress ha 
profoundly thoughtful way, who perhaps si Sadler’s Wel 


ls The Ba 


th a more seductively silvery shimmer, but This young company has 


renders so electrify:ingly the surges of sound = that cover to reat deyre , k of ‘ hic Not the 
e, or who touches so exquisitely the secor hould gra F 
‘d notes in > Gibet. Pennario’s ; formance ver tiffereni from oa , ( ent cheapest act es 
no limits: the technique is magn t Garden some ' “ t na 
keable (trills go off like electric bells r Sadler Wel 
| 





company ¥ . os but the best 


the tone consistently rich and fine inable t eate th 


tremendous, he never go 
ith no anxiety, only brilliant 
Busoni must have playe ny wa 
not what pe ype i" r y hemg peopied 

ng” as though virtues: Vi 1 - . 


Chopin mazurka, nocturne, and ny 


n deeply poetical, consummate reading 1nd disreputable 
Visions Fugitives were imagina 1d Grant as the Rake, 
ympany, match 
nough sense of period ylisation; th is 
Paintings by Roger Hilton, at Gimpel Fils ue of Donald Britton as the Dancing Mast 
lion is a natural paméer Phat is to 5 elegant precision should \ o enhance 
put brush to canvas without ; haracter of the Rake ther hangers-on 
near, streak un Of 1udve n ott O'Reilly is also gauche as the Betrayed Cnri = aS x pe | 
brushstroke ") that pathetic sewing sok ll of stilted movements that Lifeboat men volunteer their lives... . you can 
¢ quality. And when I “ssive top short just as they suld tollow through in hat volunteer a contribution. .. Help them to carry 
expressionist. Hilton is th site of nony with the lyrical music, and th m this voluntary work of saving lives by sending a 
1 contemplative among painters. For hin K tic is hard to disg I t ition, however small 


anit of - pe) are ~~ —_ pout ot _ mung uneasy yew with Marko t ill | ; R OY AL NA 1 IONAL 
deliberate design; tine, rich and exception inesse on the first night seventeen yea , — - + bans alien ee linaaa 
LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION 


ed colour; and a paint texture that shows an The Rake's Progress remains on 
qual variety and inventiveness—these are not merely iting and clearly constructed ballet i 42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


f | ¥ Mot tiree I “ Vo eB surer 
1 A DD. Burnett Brow M <¢ MLA., Se tary 


h nean they are alse his inspiratwn ladeed, vas produced, and it is delightful iyed Th 


Hilton begins and ends with pasat, His whole sysiem once more with unaffected spirit 
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Correspondence 


SOVIET 

SIR he N.S. ¢ ongratul 

publishing Mr, N So Dete: 
which should help to bring realism into the 

Debate on the 

remarkable tl the 


DEFENCE 
he 
Uler’s article on 


is to ited 


el 
Csreat n rearmament programme 
time 


tory should have been laun 


it largest peace in 


gramme in our h 


maintained without serious 


whether our alleged enemy 


public d 


a) was spending more in real term 


than we and the United State: 


Was 1 


were 


ms programme aunched in 194° 


now in 19 
the 


? spending more or less on 


18 West 


Miller’s analysis 
on the F.C} Vi ta 
As he 
number of man 
1952 is { 
Incidentally, the 
of the British 
the number of man-years per capita devi 
the U.K. 3 to have 
other maj 
USSR 
exceeded only 
1949, the E.C.t 
4 


which rehe 


Mi 
mainly 


I think correct 
pro 


says 


ide 


answer to these tion u 


make 1 


ques 
that th 
to defence in both 1951 and 
US the USSR 
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Books in 


As time goes by the novels of Anthony Powell 
stake a sizeable claim in the dead centre of Eng 
lish social comedy and on an eminence of their 
own. It has become a situation of solid privacy. 
For the typical comedies of the last twenty years 
(if we run over the names of Firbank, Evelyn 
Waugh, Huxley, Osbert Sitwell, Wyndham 
Lewis and Henry Green) have had the mad, 
extravagant and tendentious flourish and have 
run, on the whole, to artifice, poetry or farce; 
we lose, in these writers, the ground of traditional 
good sense and sanity. The poetic is subdued 
in Mr. Powell. The profound, inexhaustible 
wassion of the English for submitting private life 
o the minute tyranny of social inspection, the 
trong disbelief in spoken feeling, the subtle and 
uven malicious pleasure in greyness, the comedy 
of having the right views about the right people, 
the brutal appreciation of the disasters of those 


trying to “ get in,” the general air of tolerable self 


laceration and conventional secretiveness-~all 
these are threads m the national tweed from 
which his works are perfectly tailored. When 


the townee with the beard gets thrown out 
riding, when the corridor-creeper collides with 
the butler and blacks his eye in the night, when 
a debutante pours castor sugar over a young 
inan’s head, when the drink flows, and one poor 
lunatic is exposed Malvolio-like in all the horror 
of whatever may be his simple consoling vice 


Major Fosdick was, privately, an Eonist—we 
recognise the traditional ingredients. The 
studied, sententious prose, the deliberate low 


pressure and leisure of the narrative, the triple- 
cdged comment give the final flavour: 
“Shall we leave the gentlemen to 
port?’ Mrs, Widmerpool, when 
the subject had been picked bone 
She mouthed the words “ gentlemen” 
“port” as if they I 
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dis- 
scriptions in either 


trously 
literal d 
cane 
And that final phrase “to either case,” quite 
unnecessary to the meaning, adds just that extra 
fragrance of heavy tautology from the sedate 
The longer 
Flavour is 


fields of English social consequence 
the joke, the deeper the satistaction 
which is as hard as a 
game of cards among trained social players 
Jane Austen would stiffen at the antics of a 
society now gin-scented, leadened by business 
men and penetrated by successful Bohemia; 
cocktails the and 
shoulder straps; but she would recognise the 
comedy ol 


the aim of this comedy 


have loosened eyes, vorces 


and =the 
un-square deals of behaviour as her own. 

But, with A Question of Upbringing, pub 
lished last year, and now its sequel, A Buyer's 
Market*, a new 
come to Mr 


character, self-interest 


thickening and maturity have 
Powell's work, ‘The early novels 
like Afternoon Men and Venusberg and From a 
a Death shared a sharp, electric, 


lyrical, performance 


Vier to 


almost 
One of the earliest writers 
to expose people, and even more their way of 
life, by the follies of their dialogue, Mr. Powell 
took a number of specimens of the Jazz Age and 
drily left littke commentary. Afternoon Men 
gave one a stiff shot of party life; Venusberg, 


romantic yet lapidary, commemorated the love 


* A Buver's . Market By ANTHONY POWELI 
Llewmemann. 
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affair abroad; From a View to a Death, that 
social return-match: the undesirable artist 
among the speechless fox-hunters. Here Mr 
Powell’s Stendhalian dryness began to warm and 
a deadly moralist appeared. For this is the novel 
of Major Fosdick, a very rare bird indeed in the 
English Tweedery, and one of ingenious com- 
plication. A tendency to overdress, so that even 
“the skin of his face was covered by small 
diagonal lines similar in pattern to that of his 
coat,”” was not to be attributed to any shortness 
of genealogy in Major Fosdick; he was tar from 
being a stockbroker. The deep boredom and 
privacy of English country life had brought out 
something cross-gartered in his nature. He 
would lock himself in his dressing room, when 
the fit was on, and would dress himself in a 
woman’s evening dress and picture hat and then, 
taking out an exercise book, write poetry. What 
we so anxiously hope for indeed happens: he ts 
caught by an enemy squire and neighbour in 
this rig-out and, wits not moving fast in those 
acres, he might have been able to palm himself 
off as his own wife. A moustache betrayed him 

A scene of this kind is, of course, a stock one 
in farce and it is funny enough as it stands. But 
everything lics in the handling and here we see 
the first signs of Mr. Powell's coming maturity 
He ts never satisfied with a mere joke. The en 
counter has two beauties : first that Fosdick 
promises 


om 
He takes off the picture hat and swings 
it absurdly as he talks; second, neither man men 
tions his astonishment or horror, but treats the 
whole episode @ l’anglatse, as a test of character 
and upbringing. Fosdick knows he will have 
now to surrender in the long row over his phea- 
sants. He retires, stiff in the upper lip, to a 
nursing home in the proper way. Mr. Passenger, 
the squire, will go home and, as is proper, forbid 
his daughters the house, but he too recognises 
moral defeat. He had considered himself a man 
of independent genius whose luck was always 
out, a potential superman who had never had his 
chance. His tragedy is that: 
In this moment of emergency he had been 
thrown back on the old props of tradition and 
education and when he might 


have enjoved 


1 substantial revenge he had behaved with all 
the restraint in the world 
he characters in From a View to-a Death 


are perennial in the classical English comedy of 
lite 
even to the mad cynicism of the cautionary tale 
1 am thinking of the barrel organ players who 
appealed for charity on the grounds that they 
were orphans 


country ind the national mixture 


is there, 


The postulation rested wholly on the handicap 
o loss of parents, which because the youngest 
of the orphans must have been at least 40 years 
of age, was in their case presumed to 
persisted into early middle lite 


nave 


But if the characters are the same, the observation 
Mr. 
Aubrevy’s 


1 stolid 


They are done in new colours 
Powell is, as we know, devoted to 
Lives and his comedy has behind it 
native melancholy that is_ terrifyingly full- 
blooded. He has wit, but it is not rapier-play; 
rather it leaves a skilful boxer’s marks upon the 
body of the enemy. The characters retire 
bruised, not nicked, from the ring. And then 
an unusual dimension is added to his people: 
they are reconsidered. They are not only figures 


is rev ised 








The Neu 
of fun and amusement; they have a serious rela- 
tion to their own experience or to the author’s, 
so that we are shown the comedy of social his- 
tory. 

Mr. Powell’s social curiosity has been his 
growing point, though just before the war, he 
turned aside from it to write What's Become of 
Waring? 
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Here he uses his favourite devices 
lightly. The farce is a cleverly concocted series 
ot double-crossings and the pair of quarrelling 
publishers in this book with a phoney author on 
their hands are very funny. Mr. Powell's detail 
is always new, dry, exact and never facetious 
All the same, the tale is a deviation from which 
he has now returned to the serious impulse of 
his laughter in his two post-war books. A Ques- 
tron of Upbringing and its new sequel, A Buyer’s 
Like 


Powell seems to cast an 


Market, are works of elaborate evocation 
Sir Osbert Sitwell, Ma 
eye upon Proust in these two volumes when he 
bases these stories On an inquiry into his narra- 
tor’s past. In a world in which standards and 
To 
the attempt to find out a personal pattern-—that 


values have vanished, to what do we turn? 


favourite word of unbelieving anthropologists 
to the sober technical question as to where we 
were accurate and where (through immaturity 
off the mark in the consideration of ourselves, 
our friends and our world. We become the 
pedants of the cult of personal relationships 
rhis pedantry ts the basis of Mr. Powell's new 
comedies. A Buyer's Market reconsiders the 
characters of A Question of Upbringing and both 
books fill in at length the social scene that 
was left out in Afternoon Men. So we have a 
finely painted, detailed picture of the last year 
at Eton, the London Season, the first veatures 
in society, the first stages of a career; and in the 
background the upper classes start on that pecu- 
liar course of chasing after artists, drifting into 
Bohemia, the demi-monde and the business 
rackets, which has been typical of our age. A 
Market contains three absurd figures 
this tmme: Mr Deacon the aging bad 
Uncle Giles the shady rebel, and the 
superb Widmerpool whom we had first seen at 
Eton 


Buyer *s 
trom 
painter, 


wronged, earnest, narrowed and arnbi- 
Widmerpool is a wonderful portrait of 
go-getting young man—he is Fieldiag’s 
Blitl, but now in business—whose pursuit of 


trous 
the 

the main chance has given a growing squint to 
his life. He talks like a Pep book, he calculates 
ibsurdly aloud, he is prone to social disasters 
of the first magnitude. He is not debagged by 
the voung oafs at the debs’ ball, but he does 
with castor sugar; it ts he who ts 


get covered 


made to pay for the Free Love girl’s abortion; 
it is he who drives his car into the ornamental 
urn at the magnate’s castle and who makes a 
ludicrous appearance behind the bars in the dun 
geon there. Widmerpool never comes up smil- 
muttered indignation attends his injuries 
He becomes the victim one cannot love, crouch- 
ing round the ashes of his private shames, but 
he has his own private laugh. For his pursuit 
of private respectability and the windy justifica 
tions of the yes-man is always successful 

The farce of Widmerpool gains from the sen- 
tentious, slow motion manner of Mr. Powell's 
writing. The deb sprinkles Widmerpool lightly 
with the sugar pot: 


ing, 


More trom surprise than because she wished 
addinonally to torment him, Barbara did not 
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versionist, still conscious of the world’s evil, yet 
believes that the world can be redeemed by the 
positive faith and works of Christians aided by 
geace. KF. D. Maurice is taken as an cxample of 
this view, and it ts good to see 4 man, now much 
forgotten, whose life was such a moving example 
of sincerity and faith, honoured among the 
Christians 
The among whom St. Thomas is 
the towering figure, take a yet more positive view 
of the world, seemmg in human instututions a reflec 
rion of God’s ordinances for the government of 
creation, yet not forgetting that human lif 
can only be raised to its proper height in personal 
devotion to higher values than culture can em 
body. Here is in some ways a comfortable view, 
of which traces are seen in a book such as Lind 
say’s The Two Moralittes, and to some degree in 
Socialist ideals: towards the world, good govern 
ment juvenile courts and 
God, an uncompromising 
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nineteen centuries should surely have contributed 
more to the argument—we know now, as St. Paul 
did not, what happens to monasteries. Again, 
the scienufic revolution from which historians 
date “modern times” represents so profound a 
change in philosophic approach to the world that 
it is uncomlortable to handle any motit of thought 
which runs past it apparently unaffected. Here 
the work of, say, Professor Butterfield gives a 
greater impression of realism by a lower degree of 
abstraction. ‘There are plenty of signs that Dr 
Niebuhr is aware of this historial correction 

There are signs, too, of his 

ther tempting approach—the psychology of 
We may well each be born “ either a little 
conversionist or else a little radical,” and, more 
over, the pressures of history will help to empha 
‘ise ONE type or another—in times of “ troubles,” 
like the present, a conviction of the radical sin 
{ civilisation may well spread more widely than 
in the hey-day of nineteenth-century liberalism 
and “progress.” Such a relativist approach 1s in 
deed highly unprofitable in one 
honest man, being told the influence which 
logy and the circumstances of his 
having on him, will at once seek to make 
the necessary correction in his search, not for a 
relative truth which reduces him to a puppet of 
genes and history, but for the Truth which he 
feels entitled to seek. But in another sense it ts as 
valuable as the concept of diathesis to a doctor 
he must recognise the pressure to make the right 
correction. Is 1952 in Western Europe a ume for 
the creation of monasteries, of bands of devoted 
individuals who will re-state the discipleship 
of Christ in its purity? Or is it a time for the 
“cultural Christan,” a time to bridge the vast 
chasm between scientific thought and the Hymn 
Book ? 

Che torm of Dr. Niebuhr’s argument 
tellectual positions stated and criticised 
wholly admirable impartiality and charity)—per 
haps disguises the truth that it 1s pot a question 
of choosing a form of argument but of the expres- 
sion of an inner spiritual experience in dealings 
with mankind It is for this reason that the 
highest religious and poetic expression results in 
paradox—*“ to care and not to care.” Consistency 
is not of argument but of being: and the author 
hints at this in what is almost his own confession 
in his last chapter where he draws on the existen- 
tialist concept of the constantly renewed neces 
sity and freedom to choose, but to choose in com- 
plete Christian faith 

Chis is in some ways a difficult book to read 
Since the argument is not progressive but in five 
separate secthons, one 1s constantly meeting dil 
ferent formulations of essentially the same point, 
ind is thereby tempted to hop backwards and 
forwards in an effort to bring them together 
Moreover, there is no subject so buried under 
mountains of words-—distinctions between Christ 
in-God and God-in-Christ—as theology, and Dr 
Niebuhr does not escape the heavy criticism of 
adding even one unnecessary phrase. But for the 
dispassionate and deeply learned presentation ot 
in issue which should set the mind racing, it is 
1 book to which thinking people will often return 
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Small wonder that most novelists plump for 
the easier method of “identification.” Believing, 
like the character in Jurgen, that “man cannot 
bear too much reality,” they merge themselves 
into their battery, platoon, headquarters, squadron 
or mess-deck, and modestly give us anybody’s 
war save their own. It becomes their friend’s 
war, their enemy’s war, the war fought by some- 
one a shade brasher or cockier (or more sensitive, 
or reflective or unusual) than themselves. They 
have got it all there, down to the guardsman’s 
ixth cup of tea or the last burst of flak over 
Hamburg. Only Stendhal’s little deadly question 
of “perfect sincerity” has been left unanswered 

Mr. Clapham believes in “identification,” but 
with a difference. Despite the breezy “ cash-in” 
blurb that insists that his book is “a story : 
tory, in perspecuve and in human terms, of 
R.A.F. Bomber Command,” Night Be My Witness 
while partly good straight documentary, is also an 
eloquent and unusual description of “the tumult 
in the clouds.” Although he is 
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Mr. Clapham captures the very mood and pace 
of the early 1940's. I shall not soon forget his 
two contrasted pilots, Howard and Hardwick, nor 
“the Heinkels passing, fragile as angel fish.” 
Soldiers and airmen move in separate worlds; 
even when they are writers the difference in 
psychology remains. ‘Three thousand feet up, Mr. 
Clapham sloughs off the Englishman’s carefully 
nonchalant attitude to heroism. He ; 
brave deeds naturally, without the forced grin 
and =the calculated embarrassment For once, 
thank Heaven, we do not have to contend with 
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well-written account of Celtic 
tribesmen in the First Century, A.D., ts that, for 
all Mr. Treece’s runes and incantations, the spell 
fails to work. Or rather, it works only fitfully and 
in patches. There are plenty of good touches and 
moments—the description of ( 
the dark Silurian magic, the horror of 
Stones—but the total effect ‘s dis 
Outside the horse-play and the 
Welsh wizards, the mead-quaffing and the spear 
boasting, there is little that holds the book 
together. This is largely the fault of Mr. Treece’ 
Gwyndoc, the Belgic lord, with his tribal 
loyalties and tuddled well-meaning indecisions, is 
when all is said, a bit of a duffer. Mr. Treece has 
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Mr. Tarr’s little handbook is modest and cheap, 
and I have heard it slightingly spoken of by the 
nui. Nevertheless, it has an excellence of 
its own, and if I wished to interest some new- 
comer to the subject, who might be alarmed by the 
suggestion of anything at all scholarly or difficult, 
I would introduce him to this book rather than to 
Mr. Blunt’s. (Sweet Roman Hand would come 
later, and more valuable, but Good Hand 
roriting is casier bait.) It is written with the same 
A sort of practical approach as a novice’s cookery 
RAYMOND book. The faults of different kinds of bad hand- 

writing are briskly analysed (as it might be a lumpy 
COPPERPLATE uce or a fallen cake) and we are told how to avoid 
By BLUN hese pittalls. The pioneers of good handwriting 
are given full credit, the different pens and inks 
1, a > tect e of selt-improveme 
Good Handwriting and How to Acquire it. out in read eames Ms "Tarr, eg 
USSR Bc: joux C. Tarr. Phoem ¢ Hor ‘ ver, is not too grand to recognise that one of the 
Che movement for the reform of our abomin beginner’s first interests will be his own reformed 
nodern English handwriting gathers mom signature; he provides a range of dashing capitals 
produced an ek the indulgence of this harmless vanity. 
wi hy mM inspiration to all who look MARGARET LANi 
their 1 with disg Mr. Wiltri 
mong ier things of a distinguished kind 
r at ton, t in the p 
x making Eton our best nu t 
igraphy. 
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Company Meeting 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 


YEAR OF OUTSTANDING PROGRESS 


Mr. J. ROGERS ON CURRENT TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


Phe 25th annual general meeting of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Lid., was held on June 19 
Wigmore Hall, 36, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 

Mr. J]. Rogers, O.B-E., LLD., the chairman, pre 
sided and in the course of his speech said 

As the report shows, the company has 
broken records, both m turnover and in protits. It 
iS true i some part of ihe incicase in turnover } 
due to rising prices, but the physical volume of turn 

h ilso increased to record levels 
the considered opinion of the directors that 
full provision has been made for the proper 
enance of the productive assets of th mpan 
kholder hould be given. by way of increase 
fends, some part the increased profits due to 
rogre pansion vv the company 
dividend for 1951, 13 p 
smaller in purchasing we 
( 


8 per cent paid for a number « 
luring the war 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 
or i re d for 1951 is one of outsiand 
ing progress hat progress continues, and = the 
directors have before them no shortage of important 
and profitable schemes of expansion and develoy 
ent im which the company’s resources can be en 
Many of these schemes arise from years of 
nd well-directed research The progr 
i! extensions for the next two or three 
will have to be held bach t 
i the shortage of es 
resources for which 
priority is being given to rearmament 
bxports are as important, or almost 
as rearmament The company’s du 
new running at well over a mullon px 
In addition to the company’s direct expo 
ne membered that a substantial proportion of 
prox ts gues to other industries which are produccns 
for export For t reason if is in ntere ot 


hie UNITY s well as of the company, that our 


th 


capital programme should be pressed torward tt 
no more delay than is absolutely necessary during the 
present) crisis condition Another reason tor 
pressing on with this programme is that we must 
keep ahead of foreign competition 

So far our future trading prospects are con 
erned, I should be unwise if I attempted \ 
prophe to-day. 1952 has brought new problems 1 
some industries which a year or two ago were 
difhculty om finding enough materials and labous 
cope with an excessive demand, but which to-~« 
ire unable to find adequate markets either at home o1 
Overs for their output Phe setback in the tentile 
ndustries, for example, is not a problem peculiar t 
this country, but 1s worldwide, and this setback in 
evitabl fiects the demand for dyestuffs. For other 
industries there has been sumilar change from anxic 
sbout raw materials to anxiety about markets. Never 
theless it is difficul: to interpret these signs as fore 
hadowin, general depression. So far in 1952 we 
have not been seriously affected by these conditions 
ind our turnover has been satisfactory, noiwnt 
standing the resurgence of German and Japanese 
competinon, The directors remain, however, keenly 
ihve to the need to watch changes in trading condi 
tions, both at home and overseas, and to adapt 
ourselves quickly to these conditions 


EP. A HARMFUL TAX 


I am confident that we shall conunue t 


our business in spite of the obstacles to exy 
placed in our way, and in the way of other pro 
gre e companies, in the form of penal taxat 
which seems almost to have been designed 
courage Stagnanion and to prevent progress 
in particular, to the new excess profits levy 
ever the yield of this tax and whatever its 
in terms of party politics, this tax, even in its mod 
fied form, will do much more harm than good to the 
country, and it 1s bound to hit hardest those pri 
companies whose activities are most hikel 

to sist the country to get out of ts present 
economic trouoles, parucularly those engaged im the 
Export trace 

Phe report and accounts were adopted 
rhe proposed iteration to the articles of associa 
tion was approved and the proposal to increase the 
company’s capital from £95,000,000 to £120,000,000 
by the creation of £ 25,000,000 unclassified shares of 
£1 each was sanctioned 


ELIZABETHAN 
service leave London Airport for Paris 
day at 1.00 p.m., arriving at Le Bourget at 
2.2§ p.m. Aboard, an excellent lunch 
hot lunch served on any daily air 
Paris—is offered, with BEA’s compliments, 
Moét et Chandon premiére cuvée champagne 1s 
also included. This is the most luxurious of all 
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A new Luxury Service between London and Paris 


airliners of 


daily services between the two capitals. Yet the 
fare remains the same: just the normal /1§.19.0 
return. (Remember there are also excursion 
returns to Paris at {£12.15.0 and {10.1 

For bookings and information apply to your 
Travel Agent, BEA Offices or BEA, Dorland 
Hall, Regent Street, London, S.W.l 
GERrard 9833). 
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bovs hee betore the onrush of a long 
skirted policewoman holding a thin long cane on 
high. The voice of Lansbury hasn't yet blessed 
ind populated the scene. But I wonder about 
this The law looks businesslike, but on 
the face of one urchin I seem to detect a grin 
ind none of them displays quite that precipitation 
one might expect in the circumstances. How 
ever, we are too entertained to bother The 
photograph below this one on the same page 
records King George V squatting face to face, or 
knee to chin, with a litthe girl in the miniature 
train at Wembley; and as the book lies open the 
opposite page reveals, on top, a hands-in-pocket 
unemployed man walking away into the mist of 
t Battersea or Islington street while his dog looks 
back, and below, a gentleman climbing up a pair 
of steps into a van during the General Strike of 
1926. ‘Turn the pages over, and new quartets of 
pictures, most artfully chosen and varying in 
mood, will engage the eye. Two hundred and 
one of these photographs, mostly snapshots, but 
with poses, especially among the carlict 
ones, take us past the Crystal Palace, the Boer 
War, poverty and Dickens, the crinoline, the 
penny-tarthing, the blush of bloomers, Mateking, 
the first air post from London to Windsor, the 
sulfragette martyr at the Derby, Mr. Churchill in 
Sydney Street, the Great War, Pavlova, Valentino, 
and so to incidents and aspects nearer in memory 
Me. Sidney Standey’s cocktail party and the queue 
tor Van Gogh at the Tate distinguish variously 
may have forgotten—1948. ‘The 
book does, vivaciously and with a light 
poignancy, hint if not tell its larger story 

Mr. Quentin Bell’s Introduction is a great help 
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partures every Sunday. 14 davs all-inclusive 
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smart 


The Victorians come away from his scrutiny a 
deal clearer than they went in their 
extravagances and passions, their nightmares and 
their advancements, the tortures of godliness, the 
poetry of possessions are coolly appraised. Mr 
Bell neither detests nor much fancies our 
great-grandparents. In social evaluation he 
has been much assisted by Thorstein Veblen’s 
The Theory of the Leisure Class: a book, by 
the way, that is still far less generally known than 
it deserves to be 


good 


too 


' 
nis 


Che devotion to Conspicuous 
Leisure is followed out into our own day: witness 
the television masts on labourers’ cottages and the 
half-timbered cocktail bar introduced into our 
uains by British Railways. This is, within it 
acute an examination of recent social 
as I have met anywhere, and genial into 
the bargain. But must we remain for ever “ those 
impossible English”? As long as it suits us, I 
suppose. Impossibility is our legend. 

G. W. STonter 
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disaster during performance material 


are better 
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Shakespeare’s Motley. By Lesiiz Horson. Harr- 
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that the 
* of Shakespeare's Fools was.not the brightly 
coloured patch-work, with hood and long hose, fami- 
har trom medieval illustration and customary in mod 


Dr. Hotson’s is this time a minor discovery 
motley 


ern productions of the plays, but the coarse ankle- 
length coat, parti-coloured only as is a homespun or 
tweed, in which it was customary in Elizabethan times 
to dress both small boys and “ naturals ’’. Feste’s i 
and turn-out; it is an 
vesture of humility 


nor 


a gaudy bizarre unobtrusive 
Lear’s Fool was far from cutting 

1 outlandish figure, or suggesting an atmosphere of 
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Sir Philip Sidney, who reprobated the play 
habit of Kings 
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obviously gave the R check at KKt7 and, after Kt x R 
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“, .., it is the tools 


which have changed, 


not the men...” 


The Duke of Edinburg): 
speaking at University College, Swansea 


..and the tool for 
Material Handling is 


the Diesel Fork Lift Truck 
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